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I—PETRARCH’S AFRICA * 


Petrarch’s Africa is the poem which won for him the honor 
of being crowned with the laurel at Rome—an honor which he 
says he was the first to receive since the time of Statius 7—the 
poem on which, rather than on his wonderful Italian sonnets, 
he based his chief hopes of future fame. 

It was written about the middle of his life; but though he 
often returned to the subject in the next thirty years, and spent 
much time in revising and polishing his work, he never regarded 
it as quite finished, and it was never published in his lifetime. 

The poem as we have it (in nine books) is manifestly incom- 
plete. Certainly, there is a considerable gap in the story be- 
tween the Fourth and Fifth books. Apparently there is another 
gap in the Ninth book, after line 215. And both the Fourth and 
the Ninth book are unusually, or suspiciously, brief. That is, 
the Fourth book has only 388 lines, the Ninth, 477, while the 
Eighth has 1,084, the Seventh, 1,130. In all, there are about 
6,730 lines. The complete poem may have been in twelve books 
—like the Aeneid, or the Thebais. 

In the year 1339, while living in retirement at Vaucluse, Pe- 
trarch conceived the plan of writing a Latin poem on the life 
and deeds of Scipio Africanus. Beginning at once, he worked 
at his task for a time with such feverish zeal, that his health 
was impaired by too close application to his work (Fam. xiii, 7) ; 
but he soon dropped the subject entirely. Even while he was 


1 Africa Francisci Petrarchae nunc primum emendata, curante Fran- 
cisco Corradini, Padova, 1874. 
2On the ‘crowning’ of Statius, see E. K. Broadus, Nation (N. Y.), 


July 22, 1915. 
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engaged on the early books, the fame of the forthcoming poem 
had spread abroad ; and on one and the same day (Sept. 1, 1340) 
he was offered the poet’s crown by the Roman Senate and by 
the University of Paris. He could thus compare himself with 
the powerful king Syphax, whose friendship was courted at the 
same time by both Carthage and Rome (Ad Post. ; Fam. iv, 4). 
After careful consideration he decided to accept the honor 
at Rome—“ super cineribus antiquorum vatum, inque illorum 
sede” (Fam. iv, 6). But before going to Rome, he visited his 
friend and patron King Robert at Naples. To him he read the 
early books of the poem, and promised to dedicate the whole 
work to him when it was completed. Then he went to Rome, 
and there he received the poetic crown, April 8, 1341, ‘ Pas- 
chali die’ (Ad Post.; Fam. iv, 8 and 6). Later in the same year 
he suddenly returned to the subject of his Africa, and completed 
the poem in a very short time: “tanto ardore opus illud, non 
magno in tempore, ad exitum deduxi,* ut ipse quoque nunc stu- 
peam ” (Ad Post.). 

The subject of the poem is Scipio’s achievements in Africa 
during the later years of the Second Punic War. And hence its 
name. 

After calling upon the Muses and invoking the Saviour of 
the world, the poet commends his poem to King Robert of Sicily. 
Some day, with ripened powers, he will sing of the King’s own 
achievements. (Cp. the dedication of Statius’ Thebais, i, 22-33.) 

He then sets forth the causes of the Punic Wars, much in the 
manner of Livy (21, 1) : the Carthaginian jealousy of the power 
of Rome, the bitter feeling caused by the harsh terms imposed 
after the First war, and the natural rivalry of the two great 
powers. Spain, especially, because of its position, was a bone 
of contention between the two peoples—like a sheep mauled by 
wolves : 

Haud aliter quam quum medio deprensa luporum 
Pinguis ovis nunc huc rapidis, nunc dentibus illuc 


Volvitur, inque tremens partes discerpitur omnes, 
Bellantum proprioque madens resupina cruore. 


The action of the poem begins with the year 206, when the 


*Cp. the expression at the close of the poem (9,421), “O mea non 
parvo mihi consummata labore Africa.” 
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Carthaginians had been driven out of Spain—Hasdrubal fleeing 
like a deer looking back upon his pursuers (cp. Horace, Od., 
i, 15, 29-31)—and Scipio was preparing to carry the war into 
Africa. Scipio’s father appears to him in his sleep, still bear- 
ing the marks of his wounds—as Hector once appeared to Ae- 
neas (Aen. ii, 270)—and takes him up to the stars. From there 
he points out the walls of Carthage, and foretells his son’s great 
victory (Cp: Cic. Somn. 2, 3). 

It should be said here that Petrarch’s first two books are 
largely a very clever adaptation of Cicero’s Dream of Scipio.‘ 
That is, the famous vision of the Younger Scipio, who con- 
quered Carthage in the Third Punic War, is transferred two 
generations back, and assigned to Scipio Africanus. So that a 
summary of these first two books will give a good many things 
which are already familiar to the reader of Cicero’s prose—or to 
the student of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules. 

Thus, in Petrarch’s story, the father of Africanus tells of his 
own defeat and death, in Spain, and of his brother’s death (cp. 
Livy, 25, 32-36). “ We were much together in life, and in death 
we were not long divided. And now we look down with an easy 
contempt on the scene of our former existence.” 

Then Africanus asks (cp. Somn. 3, 6), “ Do you call this life, 
which we on earth call death?” And his father replies, “'The 
only true life is the life after death: 


Dic tamen hoc, o sancte parens, an vivere fratrem 
Teque putem, atque alios quos pridem Roma sepultos 
Defunctosque vocat? Lente pater ipse loquentem 
Risit, et: O quanta miseri sub nube iacetis, 
Humanumque genus quanta caligine veri 

Volvitur! Haec, inquit, sola est certissima vita, 
Vestra autem mors est quam vitam dicitis. 


Nay, behold my brother, and the long line of heroes behind 
you. Will any one dare tell me these are dead?” Then the 
father points out Marcellus, Crispinus, Fabius, Sempronius 
Gracchus, Aemilius Paulus, and a host of others who had fallen 
for their country— 


‘Another Italian imitation of Cicero’s Somnium may be found at 
the close of Matteo Palmieri’s treatise Della Vita Civile (c. 1430). ; 
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Scilicet, immenso studio dum laedere quaerit, 
Civibus atque inopem spoliat dum fortibus urbem, 
Complevit caelum nostris ferus Hannibal umbris. 


The death of Paulus is told at length (after Livy, 22, 49): 


Cannensi Romana die defleta supremum 

Fata putans renuit cladi superesse, sed ultro 
Oblatum contempsit equum, multumque rogantem 
Reppulit et, “ Nimium,” respondit, “ viximus; at tu 
Macte animi virtute, puer; discede tuumque 
Victurum abde caput teque ad meliora reserva. 

Dic patribus muniant urbem, dic moenia firment; 
Condiscant extrema pati, namque improba saevas 
Ingeminat Fortuna minas, hostisque cruentus i 
Victor adest. Fabio mea verba novissima perfer: 
Dic me iussorum memorem vixisse suorum, 

Dic memorem ‘te teste mori: sed fata feroxque 
Collega ingenti turbarunt cuncta tumultu. 

Nuda loco caruit virtus; tulit impetus illam. 
Effuge, dum morior, ne forsan plura loquendo 
Sim tibi causa necis.” Dicentem talia ferro 
Circumstant; volat ille levis; timor allevat artus 
Et plumas adiungit equo et calcaria plantis. 


Then Africanus addresses his uncle, and asks, “ If there is life 
beyond the grave, if there is life eternal, while the life we know 
is like unto death, why do I linger upon the earth? Why does 
not my soul leave the earth, and fly hither?” “ Nay,” replied 
the other; “man must live out his allotted time on earth, and 
not desert the post of duty.5 °*Tis justice and piety that open 
the way to heaven. ‘Nothing is dearer to the gods than patriotic 
service.” 

Then the uncle points out the seven kings of Rome (cp. Flo- 
rus, 1, 1-8)—all except the last wicked king, who has no place 
here—the three Horatii, Publicola, and all the mighty throng 
that dwell in the Milky Way (cp. Somn. 3, 8). But the night 
is passing, and there is not time to tell of them all. Only, the 
father adds, all these served their country well. 

In the Second book, Africanus asks what Fate has in store for 
him, and his father foretells the remaining events of the war— 
the recall of Hannibal from Italy, his attempt to make terms 


"Cp. Cicero, Somn. 3, 7, T. D. i, 74; Plato, Phaedo, 62 B; Spenser, 
F. Q. i, 9, 41; Tennyson, Lucretius, 146. 
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with the Romans, his defeat at Zama, his flight to King Antio- 
chus, and his death at the court of Bitfnia. “ And there will 
be other wars for Rome. You yourself will be*known in the 
East, as well as in the West and South.” Then he foretells 
various civil and foreign wars, down to the taking of Jerusalem. 
But he breaks off before telling of the decline of the Empire. 
Still, even in the later evil days the name of Rome will never 
be lost: 


Vivet honos Latius, semperque vocabitur uno 
Nomine Romanum imperium. 


Even in her fall she will be like an aged lion—old, but stjil a 
lion, and still the monarch of the forest: 


nam Roma potentibus olim 
Condita sideribus, quamvis lacerata malorum 
Consiliis manibusque, diu durabit, eritque 
Has inter pestes nudo vel nomine mundi 
Regina; hic nunquam titulus sacer excidet illi. 
Qualiter annosum vires animusque leonem 
Destituunt, sed prisca manet reverentia fronti 
Horrificusque sonus; quamquam sit ad omnia tardus, 
Umbra sit ille licet, cireum tamen omnis inermi 
Paret silva seni. 


Then the father breaks off, and leads his son down toward the 
earth. The morning star was high behind them, and yet the two 
of them cast but a single shadow—“tamen una erat umbra 
duorum ” (cp. Dante, Purg. 3, 19-21). 

Here the father makes a final statement to his son (cp. Somn. 
6-7) ; the stars stopped in their course to listen. “ All earthly 
fame is fleeting. See how small the earth is, like a tiny island 
set in the middle of the ‘mighty’ Ocean. Surely, it offers no 
great room for fame. And yet, small as it is, it is not all habi- 
table for men. Indeed, we are really confined to a single one 
of the five zones. And no man’s fame can extend even over the 
whole of this. The praises of men will perish. This is the only 
real life, this eternal life of ours, which is the reward of virtue 
and uprightness. Even monuments of marble will perish in 
time, even books are mortal; but your fame will not be wholly 
lost. Even now I see a Tuscan youth coming after many cen- 
turies, like a second Ennius, to tell of your deeds. Both he and 


| 
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Ennius are dear in my sight; but Petrarch will deserve the 
greater gratitude, for he will write of us without hope of favor 
or reward, moved only by admiration for great deeds and a 
love of truth: 


Oernere iam videor genitum post saecula multa 
Finibus Etruscis iuvenem, qui gesta renarret, 
Nate, tua, et nobis veniat velut Ennius alter. 
Carus uterque mihi, studio memorandus utterque: 
Iste rudes Latio duro modulamine Musas 
Intulit, ille autem fugientes carmine sistet. 

Et nostros vario cantabit uterque labores 

Eloquio, nobisque brevem producere vitam 
Contendet; verum multo mihi carior ille est 

Qui procul ad nostrum reflectet lumina tempus. 
In quod eum studium non vis pretiumve movebit, 
Non metus aut odium, non spes aut gratia nostri, 
Magnarum sed sola quidem admiratio rerum, 
Solus amor veri. 


And yet, as I have said, even books are mortal. Again, how 
many famous men there are in the distant East and South of 
whom you have never heard. Your fame is hemmed in by nar- 
row bounds. Therefore scorn the favor of men, and look for 
your eternal reward in heaven. As for glory, it is the shadow 
of virtue, and it follows the good man even though he cares not 
for it (cp. Cic. T. D. 1, 45, 109; Seneca, Ep. 79, 13; Claudian, 
17, 7). Be faithful to your country, and to your friends; there 
is nothing better than a friend. Laelius is your friend now, 
another Laelius will be the special friend of your grandson. 
Your last days will be saddened, you will die in exile, and refuse 
to be buried at Rome.” 

Then the daylight came, the trumpet blew, and the dream 
was done: 


Buccina castrorum cecinit, sonituque tremendo 
Attonitum subito somnusque paterque reliquit. 


Book III. Scipio sends Laelius to Africa, to win over Syphax 
to an alliance with the Romans (cp. Livy, 28, 17, 1-12). Lae- 
lius proceeds to the rich palace of Syphax—which is described 
in detail: 


puro nil vilius auro 
Agnoscit, pedibusque premit quae cara putantur. 
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It is adorned with pictures of the heavenly bodies, of the signs 
of the Zodiac, and of the Gods and heroes (cp. Ovid’s descrip- 
tion of the Palace of the Sun, Met. ii, 1-18). The Three Graces, 
it may be noted, are portrayed in their conventional attitude: 


nudisque tribus comitata puellis, 
Quarum prima quidem nobis aversa, sed ambae 
Ad nos conversos oculos vultusque tenebant 
Innexae alternis per candida brachia nodis.® 


And Mercury is depicted with his bride Philology seated at his 
side—an indication that Petrarch was familiar with the curious 
fancy of Martianus Capella, of the marriage of Mercury and 
Philology. 

Syphax is favorably impressed by Laelius’ message, and by 
_ the presents he brings, but says, “ Let Scipio himself come and 

visit me here—faciatque fidem praesentia famae.” Then fol- 
lows a banquet, at which Laelius sits like Ulysses at the banquet 
of Alcinous: 


Talis apud mensas (nisi testem spernis Homerum) 
Coena fit Alcinoi: sedet illic blandus Ulysses, 
Laelius hic hospes mellito affabilis ore. 


A youthful minstrel sings of the history of the region: of Her- 
cules and Antaeus, of Atlas, and Medusa, and Dido,’ and Car- 
thage—down to the present crisis (cp. Aen. 1, 740-46). 

Then Laelius is urged to tell something of the history of 
Rome. “That is a long story,” he replies, “and our annals 
are far from complete. Indeed, we Romans have always been 
more concerned with making history than with writing it-— 


*Cp. Boccaccio, Geneal. deor. gentil. v, 35; ‘E. K.’ on Spenser, 8. C. 
iv, 109; Petrus Philippus Assirellius, Carmina (Florence, 1597), p. 
18, Hae Charites donum laetantur reddere duplex; | Unde duae vul- 
tum, terga dat una soror; Alciati, Emblema 153, Gratus | Foenerat; 
huic remanent una abeunte duae. 

*The African minstrel follows what seems to have been a common 
African version of the death of Dido: “Mox aspernata propinqui | 
Coniugium regis, quum publica vota suorum | Urgerent, veteris non 
immemor illa mariti | Morte pudicitiam redimit.” Petrarch discusses 
the matter at length in one of his Letters (Sen. iv, 4), and he follows 
this version himself in his Trionfo della Castita. Cp. Carlo Pascal, 
Didone nella letteratura latina d’Africa, Athenaeum, v, 285-293. 
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Scriptorum copia nunquam 
Romano fuit in populo, quos Graius abunde 
Orbis habet. Nostris facere est, quam scribere, multo 
Dulcius, atque aliis laudanda relinquere facta, 
Quam laudare alios.” * 


Still, he gives a brief sketch of Aeneas, and Romulus, and a 
long list of heroes, of Curtius, the Decii and Regulus, who gave 
their lives for their country— 


Quamquam quid genera atque viros memorare necesse est, 
Quum saepe ad certam legiones currere mortem 
Viderimus monstrante duce et sua fata docente? ® 


“For this is the Roman way— 


Romanum est, si nescis, opus, contemnere casus 
Fortuitos, placide venienti occurrere morti, 
Spernere quae gentes aliae mirantur et optant; 
Contra autem amplecti quae formidanda videntur, 
Vincere supplicia et tristes calcare dolores, 
Sponite mori potius quam turpem degere vitam. 


(Cp. Livy, 2, 12, 9, et facere et pati fortia Romanum est.) 
You ask about our later kings, and the fall of the monarchy— 
our kings whom we once guarded as bees guard their king (cp. 
Verg. Geor. 4, 215-17). Then hear the story of Tarquinius and 
Lucretia and Brutus” (cp. Livy, 58-59). 

Book IV. Syphax says, “ But tell us of your great Scipio; 
tell us of your duz modernus.” Then Laelius takes up the 
praises of his commander, his manly beauty, and his noble pres- 
ence—“ you won’t be disappointed when you see him”: 


datur haec illi nam gloria soli; 
Nominibus quia quum noceat praesentia magnis,” 
Hune super attollit— 


*Cp. Sallust, Cat. 8, at populo Romano numquam ea copia fuit... 
optimus quisque facere quam dicere, sua ab aliis bene facta laudari 
quam ipse aliorum narrare malebat. 

*Op. Cic. T. D. i, 37, 89 and 101; C. M. xx, 75. 

”Cp. Fam. 1, 1, “ famae semper inimica praesentia est ... Ego id 
uni omnium Africano tributum memini, ut scilicet et fama mirabilis 
et praesentia mirabilior haberetur”; Livy, 28, 18, mirabilioremque 
sibi eum virum congresso coram visum prae se ferebat quam bello rebus 
gestis.” Corradini quotes Olaudian, Bell. Gild. 385, “minuit prae- 
sentia famam.” 
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his many good qualities of head and heart (Livy, 26, 50, 13)— 


Vincitur ut caelo species telluris opacae, 
Florida sic omnes tellus premit Itala terras; 
Utque nitet caeli pars purior una sereni, 

Italia sic Roma potens praefulget in ipsa; 
Solque velut radiis fulgentia sidera vincit, 
Scipio sic omnes superat— 


the popular belief in his divine parentage, his daily visits to the 
temple of Jupiter (Livy, 28, 19). “ He is now meditating an 
attack upon Carthage: 


Omnia posse putat quae vult; quaecumque putavit 
Posse, potest; igitur peragit quaecumque cupivit; 
Optima sola tamen cupit et pulcherrima factu. 


He saved his father’s life in the engagement at the Ticinus 
(Livy, 21, 46) ; in the ‘ shipwreck’ after Cannae he rallied his 
followers (Livy, 22, 53) ; he conquered Spain, he took New Car- 
thage in a single day. Hear, too, his wise decision in the dis- 
pute about the mural crown (Livy, 26, 48)—‘ Nam prior est, 
quem nemo praeit "—and his chivalrous treatment of the women 
captives (Livy, 26, 49).” 

In Livy’s account, 28, 17-18, Scipio himself visits Syphax, 
and forms an alliance with him. Then he goes back to Spain. 
All this in 206. Petrarch’s Fifth book begins with the year 
203; so that there is a gap here covering the events of three 
years. The complete poem must have outlined these events, 
and so prepared the reader for the beginning of the Fifth book, 
which takes up the story of Sophonisba. And especially it must 
have recorded the movements of the two rival Berber kings 
Masinissa and Syphax, and their relations to Carthage and 
Rome. For by this time Syphax has married Sophonisba, the 
daughter of Hasdrubal, and broken his alliance with Scipio, 
while Masinissa has also changed sides, and is now fighting on 
the side of Rome. And now Syphax has just been defeated and 
taken prisoner—largely through Masinissa’s aid. 

Book V. Masinissa, after the defeat and capture of Syphax, 
comes to Cirta, the city of Syphax (Livy, 30, 8-14). Sopho- 
nisba, the wife of Syphax, comes out to meet him. Her beauty 
is described in detail—with the use of many of the ‘ conceits’ 
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which Petrarch employed for the description of feminine beauty 
in his Sonnets.‘ She is a Carthaginian princess, very fair, 
with golden hair, a complexion of lilies and roses, with beautiful 
teeth, and wonderful eyes, etc., etc. 


Stabat candore nivali 
Frons alto miranda Iovi, multumque sorori 
Zelotypae metuenda magis, quam pellicis ulla 
Forma viro dilecta vago. Fulgentior auro 
Quolibet, et solis radiis factura pudorem 
Caesaries spargenda levi pendebat ab aura 
Colla super, recto quae sensim lactea tractu 
Surgebant . ‘ ‘ 
Candida purpureis imitantur floribus almae 
Lilia mixta genae; roseis tectumque labellis 
Splendet ebur series mira, etc. 


Masinissa is much impressed by her beauty: 


Liquitur ille tuens captiva captus ab hoste, 
Victaque victorem potuit domuisse superbum. 


(Cp. Livy, 30, 12; Hor. Epp. 2. 1, 156). She appeals to him 
to save her from falling into Roman hands. He offers to marry 
her himself, but she declines the honor: 


Sed quia fata premunt, et nostris debitus annis 
Finis adest, mihi, care, animos attollere fractos 
Desine; non tali pelago convulsa ratis natt. 


He promises that, if the worst comes to the worst, he will supply 
her with the means of death, and so help her to avoid captivity. 
He decides to marry her himself, and hastily does so—* we are 
a well-matched pair, and perhaps Scipio will not condemn me”: 


Non pulcrius orbe 
Par fuerit toto, nisi nos oblivia formae 
Forte tenent nostrae; genus, et gens, omnia tandem 
Conveniunt. 


Then we have the wedding night, with the bride’s fears and 
disturbing visions (cp. Aen. 4, 460 ff.) : 
THi non blanda mariti 


Oscula mille novi, non regni iura vetusti 
Per cunctos promissa deos, de corde pavorem 


“For details, see Corradini’s commentary. 
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Funditus expulerant: semper tremefacta sepulcrum 
Ante oculos mortemque tulit. Nec somnia laetum 
Portendere aliquid. Visa est sibi nempe secundo 
Rapta viro, sentire minas et iurgia primi; 

Et tremuit, sopita licet. 


The multitude disapproves of the whole hasty and irregular 
business (cp. Aen. 4, 172-197). Scipio hears of it, and pre- 
pares to rebuke the offender: 


Sic pater offensus longinquo verbera nato 
Instruit et thalamis irarum fulmina fundit, 
Mox vultu placito et dulci sermone movendus. 


Meanwhile a rumor spreads that Syphax is coming, as a 
captive, to the Roman camp. _The multitude rushes out to see 
him—how fallen now: 


Hunc illum bello ingenittem regnisque superbum, 
Romanum Poenumque ducem qui viderit uno 
Tempore sub laribus pacem veniamque precantes, etc. 


(Cp. Livy, 30. 13-14). Scipio reproaches him for broken faith, 
and Syphax replies—“ sero vix longa silentia fregit ”—“All my 
treachery, and all my downfall, are due to my Carthaginian 
wife (a daughter of Hasdrubal).” 

Masinissa passes over to Scipio’s camp. Scipio reasons with 
him, and rules that Sophonisba must be sent along with Syphax 
to Rome (Livy, 30, 14). Then, in a long passage which is one 
of the finest of the whole poem, Masinissa passes a troubled 
night lamenting his hopeless situation. At last he resolves to 
let Sophonisba die; he falls into a troubled sleep; morning 
comes ; he calls a faithful slave, and sends her poison (Livy, 30, 
15). She curses Scipio (as Dido curses Aeneas, Aen. 4, 607 
ff.) : “ May he spend his last days in exile, may his brother 
suffer wrong, and his son be a poor thing, inglorious; may he 
have a mean tomb. May the grandsons of Masinissa fight 
against each other, and may Jugurtha be conquered by the 
Roman Marius.” ‘Then she drank the poison “ like one athirst” 
—like Cicero’s Theramenes, 7’. D. 1, 40, 96, “ venenum ut sitiens 
obduxisset ”— 


Illa manu pateramque tenens et lumina coelo 
Atttollens, ‘Sol alme,’ inquit, ‘Superique, valete; 
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Massinissa, vale, nostri memor.’ Inde malignum 
Ceu sitiens haurit non mota fronte venenum, 
Tartareasque petit violentus spiritus umbras.” 


Book VI. Sophonisba passes to the Stygian pools, where the 
Parcae and the other denizens of that region throng about her 
in amazement. This fancy is apparently taken from the begin- 
ning of the Eighth book of the Thebais, where the Parcae and 
the rest are startled by the sudden coming of Amphiaraus— 
though the coming of Sophonisba was surely less unusual, in 
its cause and in its manner, than that of the warrior seer who 
was carried down to Tartarus alive and still arrayed in all the 
panoply of war.’* (In each case, too, the Infernal judges, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, immediately set their minds on the 
appropriate sentence for the new-comer.) Minos orders that 
she be confined in the ‘second’ prison—with other people who 
threw away their lives (cp. Aen. 6, 434-6). Rhadamanthus 
concurs; but Aeacus says, “ Nay, in the ‘third.’ Love caused 
her death; she was forced to die, and she has suffered much 
already” (cp. Aen. 6, 442 ff.). Here, in this ‘third’ prison, 
she sees Iphis and Biblis, and Myrrha, and Oenone, and Lavi- 
nia, and Thisbe, and other famous women who had died for 
love. 


“The story of Sophonisba has often been brought upon the tragic 
stage, though it is hard to find any trace of the influence of Petrarch’s 
poem. It is the subject of the first regular Italian tragedy, by Tris- 
sino (c. 1514). ‘The best-known plays on the subject are by Mairet 
(1629) and Corneille (1663), in French, by Lohenstein (1666) and 
Geibel ‘(1873), in German, and John Marston (1606) and James Thom- 
son (1729), in English. The principal thing now remembered about 
Thomson’s tragedy is that it contained a silly line: 


Oh! Sophonisba, Sophonisba, Oh! 
which was promptly parodied as: 
Oh! Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, Oh! 


Perhaps the latest of the series is a tragedy in four acts by Alfred 
Poizat, presented by ithe Comédie-Francaise in 1913, in the ancient 
Roman theatre at Orange. It is published in La Petite Illustration, 
Paris, 2 Aoftt, 1913. 

*Cp. Chaucer, Troilus, 2, 104, “How the bishop . . . Amphiorax 
fil thurgh the ground to helle.” ‘Corradini compares Petrarch’s sonnet 
(ii. 75) “Gli angeli eletti e l’anime beate,” etc. 
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Meanwhile, Scipio comforts Masinissa (cp. Livy, 30, 15). 
He gives him a horse and other gifts, and promises him greater 
things, a share in the coming triumph, a seat in the Roman Sen- 
ate, etc. Masinissa is cheered by the larger hope—like the bird- 
catcher who loses a small bird, but is cheered by the approach 
of a larger one: 

Ceu retibus auceps 
Aspiciens volucrem subito discedere parvam 
Conqueritur, movet exigui spes perdita lucri; 
Maior inopina mox et generosior ales 
Parte poli tensis si forsitan advolet alis, 
Erigitur, recipitque animos, spesque ampla futuri 
Praeteriti meminisse vetat; sic prima secundae 
Cura parum solido sub pectore cessit amantis; 
Victus amore amor atque libidine victa libido est. 


That night he dreamed, not of Sophonisba, but of his future 
fortune: 

Proxima nox alia transivit imagine somni: 

Non habitus, non incessus, non vultus amicae 

Ante oculos, non vox iterum exaudita gementis; 


At solium atque urbes, at fortibus oppida muris, 
Fluminaque et montes lati confinia regni. 


Next morning Laelius sails for Rome, with his distinguished 
captive. His soldiers send messages to their friends at home. 
Syphax laments his fallen fortunes, and prays for death by ship- 
wreck—like a man who has lost all his crops and hopes his 
neighbors will fare as ill: 


Invidus haud aliter tenuis regnator agelli, 
Annua cui messis periit spes, optat iniquum 
Ver aliis imbresque feros et grandine mixtos 
Arboribus frugibusque graves incumbere ventos. 


Scipio advances, and takes up a position before Carthage. 
The Carthaginians send thirty envoys to him (Livy, 30, 16)- 
Scipio offers them terms, which they profess to accept—like the 
faithless sailor who makes vows to the gods in time of stress, 
but forgets them when the danger is past. They wish to gain 
time, till Hannibal can come. 

They send envoys to Italy to appeal to Hannibal to return 
(Livy, 30, 19). As he listens to their spokesman, he writhes 
like a charm-bound snake: 
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Ille perorantem querulo cum murmure semper 
Audierat, frendensque manus compresserat, et se 
Torserat; haud aliter quam carmina noxia serpens 
Et magicum murmur cursumque vetantia verba 
Quando audit, rauco violentus sibilat ore, 

Et sese in nodos sinuoso corpore versat. 


His reply follows Livy, 30, 20. He slaughters the Italian sol- 
diers who refused to follow him over the sea, and embarks in 
the transports that had long been in readiness in the roadstead 
of Croton. He regrets that he had not taken Bomilcar’s advice, 
and marched at once from Cannae to Rome. (Livy says Ma- 
harbal’s advice, 22, 51). He lays the blame for his failure in 
Italy on the Pacifists at home. 
Sic tristis abibat 

Hannibal, et quarto linquebat littora lustro 

Italiae possessa gemens; nec tristior unquam 

Vel patriam quisquam vel dulces liquit amicos, 

Quam patriam petit ille suam; sibi nempe videri 

Exul ab hostili iussus regione reverti. 


Sailing past the ‘toe’ of Italy—* Italicae transmisso pollice 
plantae ”—he passes Scylla, and Aetna, and Syracuse, and 
Pachynum. An old steersman recalls the story of Xanthippus 
(cp. Val. Max. 9, 6). 

Meanwhile Laelius has delivered the captive Syphax at Rome, 
and sets out on his return to Africa. But it is reported that 
envoys are coming from Carthage, and he is recalled. He re- 
turns unwillingly: 

sic dulcia carae 
Limina cum peteret iuvenis male sanus amicae, 


Si pater aut genetrix retrahant, vestigia flectit 
Lenta dolens, pactamque timens amittere noctem. 


The Senate meets outside the city, in the temple of Bellona. 
The Punic envoys are granted a hearing, and dismissed ‘ sine 
pace, sine foedere, sine responso’ (Livy, 30, 22-23). Fulvius 
and Laelius are sent to report the Senate’s decision to Scipio. 
A Roman fleet is wrecked on its way from Sicily to Africa 
(Livy, 30, 24), and some of the ships are looted near Byrsa. 
Scipio sends three ‘ orators’ to protest against this breach of 
the armistice ; these are attacked by the Carthaginian mob. They 
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get back to their ships, but are attacked by three hidden vessels ; 
they run aground and escape (Livy, 30, 25). 

Meanwhile Laelius returns from Rome with the Carthagi- 
nian envoys. Scipio dismisses the envoys, and prepares for 
battle (Livy, 30, 25). Mago, the brother of Hannibal, sails 
from Genoa; but he has been sorely wounded, and he dies on 
his way home. He moralizes on the folly of man’s ambition, 
on the vanity of earthly glory: 


Hic postquam medio iuvenis stetit aequore Poenus, 
Vulneris increscens dolor et vicinia durae 
Mortis agens stimulis ardentibus urget anhelum. 
Ille, videns propius supremi temporis horam, 
Incipit: “Heu qualis fortunae terminus altae est! 
Quam laetis mens caeca bonis! Furor ecce potentum 
Praecipiti gaudere loco: status ille procellis 
Subiacet innumeris, et finis ad alta levatis 
Est ruere. Heu tremulum magnorum culmen honorum, 
Spesque hominum fallax, et inanis gloria fictis 
Illita blanditiis! Heu vita incerta labori 
Dedita perpetuo! semperque heu certa, nec unquam 
Sat mortis provisa dies! Heu sortis iniquae 
Natus homo in terris! Animalia cuncta quiescunt; 
Irrequietus homo perque omnes anxius annos 
Ad mortem festinat iter. Mors, optima rerum, 
Tu retegis sola errores et somnia vitae 
Discutis exactae: video nunc quanta paravi 
Ah miser! incassum; subii quot sponte labores, 
Quos licuit transire mihi. Moriturus ad astra 
Scandere quaerit homo; sed mors docet omnia quo sint 
Nostra loco. Latio quid profuit arma potenti, — 
Quid tectis inferre faces? Quid foedera mundo 
Turbare atque urbes tristi miscere tumultu? 
Aurea marmoreis quidve alta palatia muris 
Erexisse iuvat, postquam sic sidere laevo 
Sub divo periturus eram? Carissime frater, 
Quanta, paras animis, heu fati ignarus acerbi 
Securusque mei!” Dixit: tum liber in auras 
Spiritus egreditur, spatiis unde altior aequis 
Despiceret Romam, simul et Carthaginis urbem; 
Ante diem felix abiens, ne summa videret 
Excidiu, et claris quod restat dedecus armis, 
Fraternosque suosque simul patriaeque dolores. 


“The thirty-four lines on the death of Mago have a special history 
of their own. In 1343 Petrarch gave them to a friend at Naples, under 
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Book VII. Hannibal is sailing homeward, ignorant of his 
brother’s death: 


Atque supervacuis ignarus pectora veri 
Implicuit curis: volucris velut anxia, nido 
Pabula dum cumulet, memori torquetur amore 
Assiduoque fremit studio, et suspenditur alis, 
Qnum tamen interea generis spem forte malignus 
Abstulerit natos atque incunabula pastor. 


His look-out reports that the wind is carrying them straight 
upon a broken tomb. They change their course, and land, by 
rowing, near Leptis (Livy, 30, 25). 

Meanwhile there was much uneasiness at Rome. Fabius had 
prophesied that Hannibal would be a more dangerous foe in 
Africa than in Italy (Livy, 30, 28). 

Hannibal passes from Leptis to Zama. He sends scouts to 
Scipio’s camp. ‘These are captured, shown everything, and sent 
back in safety (Livy, 30, 29). He asks for a personal confer- 
ence with Scipio in the hope of obtaining better terms of peace. 
This is granted, and they meet. Each hastily thinks of 
the other’s prowess—“ oculi trepidantis in ictu.” Their two 
speeches are based on Livy, 30, 30-31. The speakers part— 
as two horn-locked bulls separate, only to meet again. They 
fire the spirits of their followers—as two farmers separate to 
set fire to different fields of stubble. The soldiers prepare for 
battle : 


a strict pledge of secrecy. But the friend promptly forgot his pledge, 
and the passage was soon widely copied and distributed, and so was 
handed on in a good many MSS. And Petrarch records that it was 
severely criticized, on the ground that the sentiment and tone were 
not in keeping with the time, the place, or the speaker (Sen. 2, 1). 
In 1781 a French editor, J. B. Lefévre, claimed the lines for Silius Itali- 
cus, and actually printed them in an edition of the Punica (after xvi, 
27). (Apparently, even in 1781 a new editor liked to offer something 
new.) ‘Lefévre had found them, not in a MS of Silius at all, but in 
a collection of excerpta. Yet he professed to believe that Petrarch had 
a copy of the Punica, that he thought it ithe only one in existence, 
that he borrowed these thirty-four lines bodily, and deliberately sup- 
pressed the rest. In 1823 a verse translation of the passage was 
printed in Ugo Foscolo’s Essays on Petrarch, and attributed to Lord 
Byron. In the following year the translation was claimed by Byron’s 
friend, Thomas Medwin. 
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vario permixta fragore 
Castra modis reboant miris: hic corrigit hastam, 
Tile acuit gladios, agiles probat ille sagittas. 
Induit hic galeam capiti, cristasque trementes 
Excolit, hic blando permulcens murmure fortem 
Frenat equum phalerisque tegit, studet ille recurvus 
Ferratos aptare pedes, unguemque cavatum 
Verberat, ac crebris tinnitibus inde favillas 
Elicit, ete. 


Here, after a special invocation of the Muses (as in Virgil, 
Aen. 7%, 641 or 10, 163), the poet tells how Carthage and Rome 
appear before Jupiter and appeal to him (cp. Virg. Aen. 10, 
1-117, the debate of Venus and Juno; also, Claudian, Bell. Gild. 
17-212, the appeal of Rome and Africa to Jupiter). Jupiter 
replies that each of them will see her noble son die in exile. He 
foretells the Incarnation, and the establishment of the Roman 
Church; the country which is victorious in the coming battle 
will become the chief seat of his eternal empire—and that with- 
in the next 300 years. 

Then we have the order of battle on both sides and the two 
generals’ speeches, all based on Livy, 30, 32-33. The Roman 
trumpets sound the attack. Hannibal’s elephants retreat and 
cause confusion. Hannibal fights like a boar at bay; Scipio 
rushes like a lion. Hannibal’s forces are utterly broken, and 
he flees to Hadrumetum. Recalled to Carthage by the Senate, 
he avoids the sight of men, and hides himself in his own home 
(Livy, 30, 33-35). 

Book VIII. After the battle the Romans plunder the Car- 
thaginian camp. At the close of the day the victors appease 
their hunger, and talk over the battle. Laelius and Masinissa 
discuss Hannibal’s escape. Scipio reviews the battle, and in- 
sists that Hannibal is a greater general than Alexander or Pyrr- 
hus—greater as a soldier and as a man (Livy, 21, 4; 9, 18-19). 
Here, by a slight anachronism, the poet glances at a conversa- 
tion held some years later between Hannibal and Scipio at Ephe- 
sus (Livy, 35,14). So they draw out the first half of the night 
in talk, but at midnight they lie down to sleep: 


Sic ubi tristis apes caelo commisit aperto 
Impetus et magnae caedis pluit aether acervos, 
Pars victrix repetit sedes procul hoste remoto, 
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Et circa regem coeunt az murmure plaudunt; 
Postremum irriguo dant corpora lassa sopori, 
Atque omnes pariterque silent pariterque quiescunt. 


On the other hand the Carthaginian leaders consult together, 
like the officers of a ship in a time of great danger. Hanni- 
bal’s opinion is sought. At last he comes forth ashamed—tlike 
a virtuous matron who has suffered some great wrong. He 
advises them to sue for peace. He himself steals away (Livy, 
33, 47)—to Antiochus, King of Syria, now warring at Ephesus. 
He passes Drepanum and Panormus, and Lipara. Near the 
Straits he becomes suspicious of his pilot Pelorus, and kills him. 
He regrets his hasty act, and buries him in Sicily (cp. Val. 
Max. 9, 8)—-hence the name of the promontory, as Virgil’s 
Misenus gave his name to Misenum. 

Scipio advances to Utica, whence he goes out himself to in- 
spect the defences of Carthage: 


Invisam veluti cupiens prosternere rupem 

Cultor agri, aut segeti damnosam avellere quercum, 
It circum, tentatque modos, facilemque ruinam 
Cogitat innocuamque aliis campoque sibique. 


Then he advances with his fleet to Tunis. Vermina, the son 
of Syphax, comes to avenge his father’s defeat—he is ignorant 
of the destruction of Hannibal’s army. His army is slaugh- 
tered, but he himself escapes (Livy, 30, 36). This is a final 
disaster to the Carthaginians: 


Puppe velut fracta, remo quum tristis adhaesit 
Navita iactaturque vadis, cui litora longe, 

Spes fuste exiguo titubat; si forte malignus 

Fluctus et hunc rapiat, mortem gemit atque secundum 
Naufragium; tanta ex parvis momenta supremum 
Tempus habet. 


They send thirty envoys to Scipio at Tunis (Livy, 30, 36). 
Meanwhile, the Senate and people are terrified by many por- 
tents at Rome (Livy, 30, 38). 

The consul Claudius sets sail for Africa, hoping to have 
equal authority there with Scipio. But even the elements re- 
sent his ambition.. He is driven back by a great storm at sea, 
and is unable to resume his expedition before his year of office 
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Sone Aivy, 30, 39). Meanwhile, news comes to Rome of 
the of Hannibal. 

The new consul Cornelius Lentulus tries to be sent to Africa, 
where he sees an opportunity of winning an easy credit, - ‘zor 
ing where he had not sown (Livy, 30, 40): 


Scilicet hoc meditans; seu pax instaret, haberi 
Pacis honoratae princeps, seu bella manerent, 
Perfacilem exhausti fore iam certaminis -omnem 
Eventum et praegrande decus. Sic ille labori 
Incumbens alieno indignum ardebat honorem, 
Semine non proprio messem rapturus opimam. 


Here the poet makes a digression. “What foreign general, 
even unfettered by our Roman system of military command, 
ever accomplished as much as Scipio?” (Cp. Livy, 9, 18). 

Rather than begin a long siege, which might give Lentulus 
a chance to share in the final victory, Scipio offers a premature 
peace (Livy, 30, 36): 

Sic villicus olim, 
Nocturnos metuens fures, legit arbore poma 
Immatura licet; sic pastor pendula ramis 
Hospitia et nidos spoliat pullosque reportat 
Implumes, properans serpentum avertere pestem. 


His terms are stated as in Livy, 30, 37. The Carthaginians 
decide to accept them, for they think of the possibility of even 
harsher demands: 


condensis volucris ceu vepribus haerens 
Accipitrem super astantem videt anxia, nec se 
Ausa movere loco, patitur laqueumque manumque 
Aucupis: impendens tanti est differre periclum! 


A second Carthaginian embassy is sent to Rome, headed by 
Hasdrubal Haedus. Lentulus, eager to prevent any peace ex- 
cept one of his own making, refuses to admit them to the city: 

Sed Lentulus aeger 
Ambitione sua, legatos arcuit urbe; 
Nam belli cupidus Consul fugiebat honestum 
Pacis iter. 
The Senate meets them in the Temple of Bellona. Hasdrubal 
appeals for peace, on the terms which Scipio had offered (Livy, 
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30,42). Peace is granted, he is admitted to the City, he makes 
a tour of it, and visits its monuments: 


Non aliter stupuit, nisi falsa est fabula, caelum 
Ingrediens viridi subito translatus ab Ida 
Laomedonteus puer, ut vaga sidera circum 
Haesit et Iliacas despexit ab aethere silvas. 


Here he sees not only the Pantheon—which can hardly have 
existed at that early date—but also the two colossal Horse 
Tamers on the Quirinale: 


Praxitelis opus Phidiaeque insigne supremi. 


He returns to Carthage. Scipio receives him, and the treaty 
is signed (Livy, 30, 43). Scipio distributes rewards and pun- 
ishments (Livy, 30,44). He orders that the Carthaginian fleet 
be burned, and sails for home. 

Book IX. The Roman fleet is speeding joyously homeward, 
over a tranquil sea. Scipio calls upon the poet Ennius to sing 
and lighten the journey—“ Ennius, assiduus rerum testisque 
comesque.” Ennius prophesies that Scipio’s fame will increase 
as the years go by. “The great king of Macedon envied 
Achilles for having a Homer to sing of his deeds (cp. Cic. Arch. 
10, 24): 

Macetum rex magnus aviti 
Forte videns saxum Aeacidae titulosque sepulcri, 
‘Fortunate,’ inquit, ‘iuvenis, cui nominis illum 
Praeconem reperire fuit.’ Non parva profecto 
Est claris fortuna viris habuisse poetam, 


Altisonis qui carminibus cumulare decorem 
Virtutis queat egregiae monumentaque laudum. 


You deserve a Homer to sing of your deeds, but you have only 
me. Perhaps in the years to come a proper poet will arise for 
you.” “Say no more,” says Scipio, “I shouldn’t prefer Homer 
or Euripides to you.” 


Ennius discourses on the poet’s task, and explains the mean- 
ing of the laurel, to the poet and to the general. Scipio urges 
him to sing now, for there is time to kill. Then Ennius begins, 
and all listen in silence. He tells of his long devotion to 
Homer, and of his recent conversation with Homer in a dream 
(ep. Cie. Somn. Scip. 1, 2; Lucr. 1, 124-126; Fnnius, Ann. 1, 
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5 V). In his dream Ennius asks, “Who is yon youth I see 
sitting at Vaucluse?” And Homer replies, “That is Fran- 
cesco Petrarca of Florence. He will recall the Muses from a 
long exile; he will be dear to Rome as a late-born son. Your 
friend Scipio will owe much to him, and he will be crowned on 
the Capitoline.” 

Then the evening falls, the sails are run up, and the wearied 
oarsmen are allowed to sleep. 

After a special invocation of Calliope (cp. Aen. 7, 641; 10, 
163) the poet tells of Scipio’s triumph. Ennius rode at the vic- 
tor’s side, and the Muses had their share in the triumph: 


Ennius ad dextram victoris, tempora fronde 
Substringens parili, studiorum almaeque poesis 
Egit honoratum sub tanto auctore triumphum. 


(Cp. Claudian, 23, 15-20). “I myself, after 1500 years, have 
tried to do honor to Scipio on the Capitoline—have tried to 
fulfil Homer’s prophecy concerning me. I shall not tell of 
Scipio’s end, his fall from favor and his death in exile—not 
mar my tale with these sad things.” 

And then the envoi. “O my ‘ Africa,’ while I toil over your 
pages, King Robert has died (Jan. 1343), my only hope and 
patron: 

O mea non parvo mihi consummata labore 
Africa, dum crescis, dum te relegensque comensque 
Mulceo, magnanimum mors importuna Robertum 
Intempestive mundo subtraxit egenti, 

Et, mihi praerepta penitus dulcedine vitae, 
Speratum tibi clausit iter. 


Live, therefore, in retirement until a brighter day: 


Donec ad alterius primordia veneris aevi. 
Tune iuvenesce, precor, quum iam lux alma poetis 
Commodiorque bonis quum primum affulserit aetas.” 


This address of the poet to his poem was probably suggested 
by the closing lines of Statius’ Thebais: 


Durabisne procul dominoque legere superstes, 
O mihi bis senos multum vigilata per annos, 
Thebai? etc. 


The dedication of the poem (1, 19 ff.) should also be compared 
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with the dedication of the Thebais, 1, 22-33. Thus Petrarch 
has: 

Tu quoque, Trinacrii moderator maxime regni, 

Hesperiaeque decus atque aevi gloria nostri,.... 

Ipse tuos actus meritis ad sidera tollam 

Laudibus .... 

Ingenium tentare libet .. . 

Nunc teneras frondes humili de stipite vulsi 

(Scipiade egregio primos comitante paratus) 

Tune validos carpam ramos, etc, 


while Statius has: 


Tuque, o Latiae decus addite famae,.... 
Tempus erit, cum Pierio tua fortior oestro 
Facta canam: nunc tendo chelyn satis arma referre 
Aonia, etc.“ 


And Africa, 1, 27: 


Praeterea in cunctos pronum sibi feceris annos 
Posteritatis iter; quis enim damnare sit ausus 
Quod videat placuisse tibi? 


may be compared with Thebais, 12, 812-815: 


iam certe praesens tibi Fama benignum 
Stravit iter coepitque novam monstrare futuris. 
Iam te magnanimus dignatur noscere Caesar, 
Itala iam studio discit memoratque iuventus. 


Such, then, is the general argument of Petrarch’s poem. 
That is, the first two books are a very clever adaptation, and 
development, of Cicero’s Dream of Scipio, while the remainder 
of the poem follows very closely the narrative of Livy. The 
Fifth book and the Ninth are the most original of the lot. 
The Fifth book works out the tragic story of Sophonisba, with 
a wealth of imaginative detail which could have had no place 
in Livy’s prose, and the Ninth is really a sort of epilogue to the 
whole poem. But there are other original features, even in the 
other books. A good many of the speeches are Petrarch’s own; 
and he has inserted a good many short similes, which are always 
apt and effective. 

His Latinity is regularly excellent, though he allows himself 


% Cp. the dedication of Sannazaro’s Fourth Eclogue, 7-17. 
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an occasional solecism—sometimes merely for metrical conve- 
nience. Thus he has twro... quod... persequar, 3, 743; 
scio quod, 7, 412; iactare . . . quod, 8, 102; fateare.. . ut, 
8, 191; volvebam quod, 9, 27. And, after the manner of his 
day, he sometimes uses se and sibi without any reflexive mean- 
ing—for example, four times in Bk. 1X: 156, 243, 432, 445. 

In the matter of quantity he is much less accurate and classi- 
cal. (This point is discussed in Corradini’s edition, pp. 92-93.) 
But here also some allowance should be made for the fact that 
he never published the poem himself, and never regarded it as 
quite finished. 

His care to avoid using the exact language of classical models 
is well known—*“ sum quem similitudo delectet, non identitas ” 
(Fam. 22, 2; cp. Fam. 23, 19). But there are one or two 
borrowed phrases in the Africa which escaped his revision. 
“ Arrectaeque horrore comae,” 1, 166, comes from Virgil, Aen. 
4, 280. “Par nobile fratrum,” 3, 118, comes from Horace, 
Sat. 2, 3, 243. The phrase “ Cereris genero,” 5, 553, is due to 
Juvenal, Sat. 10, 112; “ sedesque quietas,” 1, 209, to Lucretius, 
3, 18. 

And there are a few other phrases which are borrowed with 
only a slight modification: cp. 1, 25, “vacuas quod mulceat 
aures,” with Horace, Ep. 1, 16, 26, “ vacuas permulceat aures ” ; 
2, 348, “umbra . . . estis pulvisque,” with Horace, Od. 4, 7, 
16, “ pulvis et umbra sumus”; 8, 906, “ Esquilias fessi dictum- 
que a vimine collem,” with Juvenal, 3, 7, “ Esquilias dictumque 
petunt a vimine collem”; 6, 158, “ nescit ut esse loco” (of a 
war-horse), with Virg. Geor. 3, 84, “stare loco nescit”; 6, 3, 
“ingens machina mundi,” with Lucretius, 5, 96, “moles et 
machina mundi”; 3, 437, “ ultima nunc bellis agitur ferventi- 
bus aetas,” with Horace, Epod. 16, 1, “altera iam teritur bellis 
civilibus aetas” ; 5, 753, “ cari iniuria fratris,” with Virg. Aen. 
4, 354, “capitisque iniuria cari.” 

As for the special influence of particular classical models, 
there is very little to tell. The first guess the reader makes is 
almost certain to be wrong. If he thinks of the epic of Silius 
Italicus on the Second Punic War, and assumes that that was 
a natural model for Petrarch to follow when he wished to treat 
of the same subject, it need only be said that the poem of Silius 
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Italicus seems to have been quite unknown in the Middle Ages, 
and was not discovered till 1417. It was discovered by Poggio 
in a Swiss monastery, about 75 years after the Africa was writ- 
ten—about 43 years after Petrarch’s death. 

There is, however, another of the later Latin epics which 
Petrarch undoubtedly knew—the Thebais of Statius—and, as 
I have shown above, both the dedication and the close of the 
Africa have a close parallel in the corresponding parts of the 
Thebais. Moreover, the beginning of the Sixth book (about 
Sophonisba) is like the beginning of the Eighth book of the 
Thebais (about Amphiaraus). And Petrarch’s use of simile 
is more in the manner of Statius than in that of any other 
Latin epic. 

In the Seventh book of the Africa, Carthage and Rome appear 
before Jupiter, and appeal to him. This reminds one of the 
debate between Venus and Juno in the Tenth book of the 
‘Aeneid; but the particular thing which Petrarch had in his 
mind was probably a passage in Claudian where Rome and Africa 
appeal to Jupiter. This is in the De Bello Gildonico, 17 ff. 
Again, in the Ninth book the poet Ennius is introduced as ac- 
companying Scipio on his African campaign and sharing in the 
general’s triumph. ‘This has been set down as one of Petrarch’s 
own inventions; but he was merely following an express state- 
ment of Claudian—in the preface to his Third book on the 
Consulate of Stilicho. Compare, in particular, lines 87-88: 


Quisquis enim se magna videt gessisse, necesse est 
Diligat aeternos vates et carmina sacra, 


with Claudian’s preface, 5-6: 


Gaudet enim virtus testes sibi iungere Musas; 
Carmen amat quisquis carmine digna gerit.” 


Corradini compares 4, 74, “nominibus quia quum noceat 
praesentia magnis,” with Claudian, 15, 385, “ minuit praesen- 
tia famam.” And there are several other fancies or phrases 
which suggest that Petrarch was very familiar with the poems 
of Claudian. Cp. 2, 486, “illa (sc. Gloria) vel invitum, fugias 


“Cp. Baptista Mantuanus, Mel. 5, 155-6, heroica facta | Qui faciunt 
reges heroica carmina laudant. 
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licet, illa sequetur,” with Claudian, 17, 7 “attamen invitam 
(sc. Virtutem) blande vestigat et ultro ambit Honor.” ** The 
epithet in “ sidereum iuvenem,” 1, 115, is probably due to Clau- 
dian’s “ sidereusque gener,” 17, 266; “te sine dulce nihil,” 5, 
622, may be a reminiscence of Claudian, 5, 268; and “ Sardinia 
flatu pessima pestifero,” 6, 239, recalls Claudian’s mention of 
the “ pestifer aer ” of Sardinia, 15, 514. 


WILFRED P. Mustarp. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


"Cp. Africa, 2, 500, Gloria quae meritos sequitur, vel spreta, labores; 
Seneca, Ep. 79, 13, Gloria umbra virtutis est; etiam invitam comita- 
bitur. 
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Il—VYAGHRAMARI, OR THE LADY TIGER-KILLER: 
A STUDY OF THE MOTIF OF BLUFF 
IN HINDU FICTION: 


In the Sukasaptati? there is a story of a quick-witted lady 
characterized as a Vyaghramari (Tiger-killer). It goes thus: 

“In the village of Deula dwelt a Rajput called Rajasiha. 
His wife was named Kalahapriya (Fond-of-quarreling). Once 
upon a time after an altercation with her husband she set out 
for her father’s house with her two children. While still angry 
she passed thru many towns and woods, coming at last to a large 
forest lying near Malaya. ... On arriving here Kalahapriya 
saw a tiger, which, as soon as he perceived her, beat the ground 
with his tail (in joy), and ran toward her. But when she saw 
the tiger approaching she put on a bold front, and slapped her 
children with the flat of her hand, saying, ‘ Why should you two 
quarrel because each of you wishes to eat the tiger? Just divide 
this one and eat him, and after a while we shall see another.’ 
When the tiger heard this, he thought, ‘ She is the Vyaghramari 
(Tiger-killer) !?* and his heart was filled with fear and he 


fled. 


“ By her innate wit she escaped from the danger of the tiger, 
Bright one.* Anyone else, too, if he possesses wit, escapes great 
danger in the world. 

“A jackal, when he saw the terror-stricken tiger fleeing thru 
the forest, said to him with a laugh, ‘ Tiger,® from what do you 
flee in such a fright?’ 


*This article may be considered a further contribution to the ency- 
clopedia of Hindu fiction motifs suggested by Professor Bloomfield in 
his paper, On Recurring Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction, and The 
Laugh-and-Ory Motif, JAOS. 36. 54ff. For other contributions see 
AJP. XII. 309, n. 1. 

*Textus simplicior 42-44 (translated here); textus ornatior 52-54; 
Marathi version 42-44; recensio A 44-46. 

* For a tale of a lady who killed a tiger with a blow of her fist, see 
the Indian Antiquary 35. 149. 

* Addressed by the parrot telling the story to Prabhiavati, the lady for 
whose instruction he tells it. 

5 Reading vydghra with Mss. LOP instead of vydghras. 
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“ The tiger answered, ‘ Go, jackal, go yourself to some hiding- 
place, for she of whom the Scriptures speak, the Vyaghramiri, 
was about to kill me, but I took my life in my hands and fled in 
haste from before her.’ The jackal replied, ‘ Tiger, this is a very 
surprising thing you have told me—that you have taken fright 
at a mere human lump of meat.’ The tiger answered, ‘ But I 
saw her before my very eyes slap her two children with the flat 
of her hand for quarreling because each of them wished to eat 
me.’ The jackal said, ‘My lord, let us go to that cheat. If 
she still looks (boldly) at you even tho face to face with you, 
then I shall tell you of your opportunity (to attack her) when 
it arrives.’ The tiger answered, ‘ But, jackal, if you should run 
away and desert me, then the best of opportunities would be but 
inopportune.’ The jackal said, ‘If you feel so, first tie me 
to your neck; then go quickly.’ The tiger did so, and the two 
of them went to the forest and came to the Vyaghramari and 
her children. Thereupon the Vyaghramari thought, ‘ This tiger 
has been led here by the jackal.” And she reviled that jackal, 
pointing her finger at him threateningly and saying, 


“¢ You villain, you! Formerly you used to give me three 
tigers at a time. To-day you have brought only one. How do 
you expect to escape thus? ‘Tell me at once!’ 

“ With these words the Vyaghram§ari ran quickly toward them, 
inspiring such fear that the tiger fled in a panic with the jackal 
still tied to his neck. 

“ Again, my lady, by her innate wit she escaped from the 
danger of the tiger. At all times, slender lady, and in all cir- 
cumstances wisdom is superior. 


“ Now the jackal, tied as he was to the tiger’s neck, was dragged 
along by the tiger, who thru fear of the Vyaghramari was bent 
on reaching a strange place. His back and feet were rubbed 
raw, streams of blood flowed from him, and he was as tho on 
the point of death. Then when he saw the tiger hastily leaping 
over many rivers and forests, rough ground and smooth, and 
mountains, he grew anxious to release himself, and he broke into 
a loud laugh in spite of his pain. The tiger asked him, ‘ How 
can you laugh?’ ‘ My lord,’ he said, ‘I recognized that villain- 
ess, the Vyaghramari, and by your grace I have come alive to 
this far place. But if that wicked woman should follow the 
stream of my blood and come upon us from behind, how then 
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should we save our lives? That was why I laughed. Lord of 
tigers, compose yourself and reflect!’ Then the tiger consented 
to his suggestion and agreed (to a proposal of separation), 
loosed the jackal, and fled in haste. The jackal, too, was pleased. 


“ Wisdom is the best thing, O fair-hipped lady, for those who 
desire wealth, fame, or happiness; but those without wisdom, O 
slender-waisted one, obtain only distress. 

“The strength of him who is without intelligence is manifest 
as serving only for the profit of others, even as that of an ele- 
phant whose body is like a mountain-peak.” 


The psychic motif of this story is ‘ bluff,’ that kind of deceit 
with which a weaker being frightens a stronger enemy or op- 
ponent by falsely, but convincingly, claiming superior strength.® 
Indian fiction employs it in a variety of ways and with different 
degrees of artistry; and in this paper I shall discuss it as it 
exists there, treating it from two points of view. First, I shall 
characterize the various forms of the motif, indicating and illus- 
trating their range of use. Secondly, in the case of folk, or 
oral, stories presented I shall endeavor to determine their status 
in relation to literature, that is, whether their existence in folk- 
lore is due to independent oral tradition or to borrowing from 
literature. The subject of borrowing from literature by the folk 
has been discussed in my paper The Pajicatantra in Modern 
Indian Folklore (JAOS 39. 1ff.). Of the 34 oral stories’ 
treated in the present essay 10 are derived from literary tales 
present for our inspection, 5 more appear to be descended from 
literary antecedents with which I am not acquainted, 2 are folk 
composites of two or more known literary tales, and 17 are of 
independent oral existence. 


There is probably no people in the world so naive as to be 
unacquainted with the efficacy of a bold bluff. Since the times 
of the most primitive psychological observations man has used 
it, and doubtless with every success he has smiled furtively at 
his ill-deserved fortune. Any sort of being may be his dupe. 


*This definition conforms with the use of the term ‘bluff’ in ‘the 
great American game.’ 
TSome of these are with variants. 
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In Hindu fiction it is most frequently an animal ; often a demon 
or spirit, usually regarded by the folk as a stupid, altho powerful, 
creature ; less often a man; and sometimes even a god. 

In real life the most exalted use of bluff isin war. Occidental 
history tells of many a clever leader, who with the odds of battle 
against him on account of inferiority in number of troops or 
disadvantageous array, has yet obtained the victory by cleverly 
counterfeiting superiority. The Hindus, too, recognized the 
value of a psychological attack, and in their treatises on war the 
use of bluff is advised. Kautilya, the classic Hindu authority 
on the science of royalty, believing that ‘ prevention is better 
than cure,’ gives the following advice in his Arthaéastra 12. 2: 

“Tf peace is not maintained, he (the King) should say to him 
(the enemy) : ‘ These kings who came under the control of the 
Six-fold group * have been destroyed. You ought not to pursue 
the path of these imprudent ones! Consider virtue and profit! 
For those are enemies in the guise of friends who incite you to 
rashness, sin, and neglect of profit. It is rashness to fight with 
heroes who have no regard for their lives. It is sin to cause the 
loss of life on each side. It is neglect of profit to forsake 
present wealth and a virtuous friend. The King (i. e. I). has 
friends, and moreover by his wealth he will arouse friends against 
you who will attack you from all sides. Nor have the Madhyama 
and neutral states deserted him, and the circle of surrounding 
states. But you, Sir, have been deserted by them, them who will 
neglect you when you have been incited (to war), saying, “Again 
must we suffer loss of wealth and expense. We must be separ- 
ated from our friend. Then when he has lost his support we 
shall destroy him with ease.” You, Sir, should not listen to 
enemies who have the appearance of friends, nor annoy your 
(real) friends (i. e. us), nor help your enemies to success, nor 
incur risk of life and loss of wealth.’ ” 

If war is nevertheless undertaken, and a king finds himself 
outnumbered by the enemy, he may find counsel in the Mahabha- 
rata 12. 3729 ff., where Bhigma says: 

“A few troops fighting with many should employ the Sici- 


*7. e. lust, anger, greed, joy, pride, and intoxication, or, the six 
courses available in case of war, i. ¢. peace, war, expedition, battle, 
alliance, and duplicity. 
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mukha (Needle-mouth) array. When the battle is engaged or 
imminent he (the leader) should grasp the arms (of his men), 
and cry out, whether it is true or false, ‘They are broken! The 
enemy are broken! A force of my friends has arrived! Attack 
without fear!’ Brave men should attack then uttering terri- 
fying shouts and war-cries and huzzas; and should sound before 
them Krakacas and Govisina-horns, and drums and Mrdaiiga- 
drums and Panava-drums.” 

The Agni Purana 235. 58-60,° suggests the same means of 
playing upon the enemy’s credulity : “When the enemy are weary 
or asleep, or half emerged from a river or a forest, or the day 
is cloudy, a king may employ trick warfare to destroy them. 
Seizing his arms he should shout out, ‘They are broken! The 
enemy are broken! A large force of our friends has arrived! 
Their leader has been killed here! Their general has been struck 
down and even their king is lost!’ The slaughter of fleeing 
troops is easily effected.” 

More details are given in the same work 233. 8 ff., where we 
read: “I shall explain the resource of illusion *° based on false 
portents, and how to terrify the enemy by a bird raised in the 
camp. One should place a large fire-brand, O Brahmana, on 
the tail of this strong bird, and let it fly, and in this way simu- 
late the falling of a meteor. In the same fashion many other 
portents should be shown. One can create terror among his 
enemies by many sorts of impostures; thus, astrologers and 
ascetics should predict the enemy’s destruction. A king desirous 
of conquering territory can intimidate his enemies thus: the 
favor of the gods should be claimed in the presence of the foe. 


*This passage and that immediately following it in this paper seem 
to have been borrowed directly from the Mahabharata passage quoted 
above. 

%Tllusion (méyd) as a means of fighting an enemy has divine au- 
thority in India from very early times. In the Rig Veda it is an 
extremely efficacious weapon when employed by Indra. Mayda and pra- 
pafica, which in Hindu philosophy have a technical meaning of ‘ illu- 
sion,’ in the familiar language also have a meaning of ‘trick’ or 
‘deceit,’ at times corresponding almost exactly with our American 
‘bluff.’ Indra’s use of illusion or jugglery is such a commonplace that 
in classical Sanskrit the usual word for jugglery is indrajala (Indra’s 
net). In the Mahabharata the heroes often employ illusion as a weapon. 
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‘A force of our friends has come! Attack without fear!’ Thus 
should he (the King) speak when the battle is engaged, ‘ All 
our enemies are broken!’ They should utter war-cries and 
huzzas, and likewise the enemy should be reported defeated. 
‘The King is strengthened with the help of the gods; he is 
armed for the battle.’ I shall explain the use of jugglery. The 
King should exhibit (a figure of) Indra at the proper time. He 
should display a four-fold army as tho it were a force obtained 
for help from the gods. He should send a (magic) rain of 
blood upon the enemy. On the roof of his palace he should 
show (false) severed heads of his foes.” 

Here we see astrology, religion, and magic, all used as means 
of terrifying the enemy. Even in ancient India a king at war 
felt a value in the claim, ‘The Lord is on our side,’ and he 
eagerly claimed divine favor, substantiating his claims by coun- 
terfeiting evidences of heavenly assistance. 

That king in ancient India who had mastered magic must have 
been invincible if he employed it as the Agni Purana in a third 
passage (240. 64 ff.) and other books advise. He was to use jug- 
glery (indrajala) to produce apparitions of vetélas (vampires) 
and pisicas (kind of demons), meteors, columns of water, dark- 
ness, clouds, and hallucinations of advancing armies or reverses. 
Surely, no foe could have been courageous enough to withstand 
this sort of warfare. 

War, however, is not the sole sphere of bluff. Private life 
employs it also, and most of the stories motivated by it have a 
fabular character, carrying with them morals applicable to daily 
conduct. The Pajicatantra, the Sukasaptati, and other books 
that teach niti, or the regulation of one’s conduct by the dictates 
of expediency, use it in a loose way to exemplify the favorite 
Hindu maxim, ‘brain beats brawn.’ The clever man, we are 
constantly told, need fear no danger, for quick wit can always 
save him. But oddly enough, altho the Hindus laud buddhi 
(intelligence) as an expedient for the endangered, they have 
not differentiated and classified the various sorts of buddhi a 
man may employ—as would be in keeping with their usual habits 
of cataloguing the parts of any subject—and bluff is with them 
only one of many unparticularized devices that illustrate its 
efficacy. 

Among the folk the moral is not always indicated, and with 
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them bluff stories are often told for no other reason than that 
the gullibility of a tiger or a demon, and the cleverness of a man, 
a jackal, a hare, or a mouse-deer, give rise to situations that 
stimulate the popular sense of humor. 

The means of bluff are many, varying from deeply subtle 
suggestion to the baldest claims of terrifying power. But the 
degree of cleverness with which the ruse is perpetrated never 
affects its success. It is rather the courage of the perpetrator 
that determines the result, and the ingenuity of the trick repre- 
sents only the personal equation of the story-teller. We shall 
see, then, a mouse-deer frightening a tiger by a mere glance, 
and, in contrast to this delicate suggestion, a man subduing a 
demon by a bare threat direct. The most artistic presentation 
of the motif will appear in the stories that illustrate ‘ accidental 
bluff,’ where in a sort of prologue to the main part of the tale 
a demon or a tiger is terrified by the mention of an unfamiliar, 
and in reality non-existent, creature, and thus renders himself 
psychically susceptible to bluff. 

The bluffs themselves show little variety; as a rule they are 
threats to eat or merely to kill. One group of stories hinges 
on the fear of a tiger or demon that he will be ‘bagged’ A 
tiger may be afraid that his tail will be twisted, or that a clod 
of mud will be thrown in his eye. The threat is sometimes 
vague, unspecified, in which case it is all the more potent. A 
false claim of relationship with the great at times saves a weak 
animal from a stronger. A mere noise serves to frighten a 
tiger; and a guilty conscience lays thieves open to fear when 
they hear a rustle in the branches of the tree under which they 
are sitting. 

While bluff generally springs from intention on the part of 
the agent, there are many instances in which its inception is 
the result of accident or indirection. The animal or bhiita 
(demon) is not duped by a conscious effort of the hero; rather 
he is the victim of his own illusions. This might be called 
the ‘middle voice’ of bluff, for the deceived deceives himself. 
When the hero discovers the deluded creature’s error, he turns 
it to his own advantage. 

Most bluffs attempted are successful, but occasionally the fic- 
tion shows one that fails. The reason, of course, always lies 
in the agent’s lack of moral courage to support the part he has 
assumed. 
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The locus classicus of the bluff motif is the story from the 
Sukasaptati, translated above. This tale typifies a large group 
of stories in which the dupe is a lion, tiger, or leopard who, 
while fleeing from the bluffer, is met by a friend or follower 
at whose urging he turns back. To make sure that this friend 
will not desert him and deprive him of his support, either phy- 
sical or moral, he ties him to himself. When they come again 
into the presence of the bluffer, the latter shows himself able 
to meet the new danger, and terrifies his dupe a second time. 
The friend, unable to release himself from the bond, comes to 
grief. As good a title as any for this type is ‘The Close Alli- 
ance,’ the heading given a folk version in Steel and Temple, 
Wide-Awake Stories, p. 133 (Tales of the Punjab, p. 123). 

This group itself shows several easily distinguishable varieties. 
The first of these portrays a human being as the bluffer, who in 
the two cases of its occurrence in India is a woman. The 
Sukasaptati illustrates it in literature; the tale in Wide-Awake 
Stories offers it in folklore. I analyze the latter. 

A tiger one day accosted a farmer engaged in plowing and 
demanded his two bullocks. The farmer saved them by promis- 
ing to bring the tiger his wife’s milch cow in their stead. This 
arrangement, however, did not suit his wife, and she planned 
to save all their animals. She dressed herself as a soldier, and 
then rode boldly toward the field in which the tiger was awaiting 
his dinner. There she coolly called out, ‘Now, please the 
powers! I may find a tiger in this place; for I haven’t tasted 
tiger’s meat since yesterday, when, as luck would have it, I ate 
three for breakfast.’ The tiger was panic-stricken and bolted. 
As he ran, a jackal saw him, stopped him, heard his story, saw 
thru the deceit, and at last persuaded the tiger to return, altho 
only by agreeing that their tails should be tied together. But 
the woman met the new danger by calling out, ‘ How very kind 
of you, dear Mr. Jackal, to bring me such a nice fat tiger. 
I shan’t be a moment finishing my share of him, and then you 
can have the bones.’ On hearing these words, the tiger thought 
himself betrayed, and again broke into wild flight, which ended 
only when he was exhausted and the jackal dead from the 
bumps and bruises he had received. 

The oral tale is too dissimilar from the various versions of the 
Sukasaptati to be directly traceable to any of them. The dif- 
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ference in stage-setting, the disguise of the woman and the 
consequent elimination of any allusion to ‘the Vyaghramari 
mentioned ‘by the Scriptures,’ *t the death of the jackal, who in 
the Sukasaptati gains his release—these are the chief variations. 
One of these, however, the death of the jackal, is paralleled in 
certain literary versions treated below which are related to that 
of the Sukasaptati. The natural inference is that the oral ver- 
sion somewhere in its tradition has united these literary ver- 
sions, or has been derived from another, and to me unknown, 
literary version that has combined them.’? There are doubtless 
some differences for which faulty oral tradition is responsible. 

In all the remaining occurrences of ‘ The Close Alliance’ an 
animal is the hero. That which most nearly approximates the 
Sukasaptati story is found in literature in two variants—Megha- 
vijaya’s Pancakhyanoddara IV. 13; and Pancakhyanavarttika 2 
(Hertel, Das Paiicatantra, p. 139).** I translate from Megha- 
Vijaya: 

u Risse in a certain forest a jackal, at the time of his 
wife’s confinement, found the empty cave of a lion and entered 
it. There he saw the footprints of a tiger, but he planned a 
trick. ‘My dear,’ he said to his wife, ‘I shall stand at the 
door. When I see the tiger approaching, I shall ask you, “ Why 
does Prince Ranakana cry?” ‘Then you must reply, “ Simha- 
damanaka (Lion-conqueror), the Prince craves tiger meat.” ’ 
After giving his wife these instructions, he took his place at the 
door. When the tiger appeared these two did just as they had 
planned, and the tiger fled. As he was fleeing, however, a cer- 
tain monkey, to restore his courage, said to him, ‘That must 
be only a bluff; therefore do not flee!’ And so saying he tied 
his tail to that of the tiger and led him back. But when the 
jackal saw the two of them coming this time, he questioned his 


4 Not all the versions of the Sukasaptati have the words ‘ mentioned 
by the Scriptures,’ but they all imply that a ‘ Lady Tiger-killer’ was a 
creature of generally admitted existence. 

#2 Some vernacular version of the Sukasaptati may be a partial source. 
Such are numerous. See R. Schmidt, Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes herausgegeben von der DMG 10, No. 1, p. vii; and Garcin 
de Tassy, Histoire de la Littérature Hindouwie (2d ed.) I, p. 552. 

#8 Also found in Vaccharaja’s Paficikhyana Caupai (Hertel, Das Pai- 
catantra, p. 111). 
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wife again with tricky words in just the same way as before, 
and she gave him just the same sort of reply. Thereupon he 
said, ‘ My dear, stop the child’s crying! My friend, the monkey, 
has restored confidence to the tiger that fled, and is bringing 
him here.’ The tiger gave a gasp and broke into flight, while 
the monkey was dragged along by the tail until he died. 


“The jackal was in the recess of the cave; the lion stood at its 
entrance. The monkey suffered the destruction that pertained 
to his insipid act.” 

The story in the Pancikhyanavarttika explains some points 
which are not clear in that of Meghavijaya. In a prologue to 
the main part of the story we read that a certain king had 
killed so many lions that he had earned for himself the sobriquet 
of ‘Simmhamara (Lion-killer),’ and all the lions had fled from 
his kingdom in fear. Therefore, when the jackals in the cave 
heard the lion approaching, the female addressed her mate as 
‘King Simhamara.’ The lion thought that this notorious person 
was in his cave and fled. We now see why the male jackal 
instructs his wife to call him ‘Simhadamanaka (Lion-con- 
queror’).’* These two names are significant in casting light 
upon the name ‘ Vyaghramari (Tiger-killer) ’ of the Sukasap- 
tati, and indicate a very close relationship between the three 
stories. The story in the Paficikhyanavarttika seems nearest to 
the common progenitor of the three. Meghavijaya’s tale is 
transparently secondary. It makes a tiger the victim, but it is 
evident that it had a prototype which assigned this part to a 
lion, as the story itself shows. The jackals enter a lion’s cave; 
the female addresses the male as Lion-conqueror; and finally, 
the catch verse of the story says that the jackals frightened a 
lion. The case against the primacy of the Sukasaptati story is 
not quite so clear. The strongest point is that it is the only 
Indian literary version I have seen that makes a human being 


“Hertel (Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 1906, p. 268) has 
quite misinterpreted this passage. He says, ‘Liwe (i. e. simha, the 
first member of the compound simhadamanaka, which he does not under- 
stand and therefore divides) ist sicherlich ein Einschub.’ Having re- 
jected simha, he wishes to treat damanaka as the name of the male 
jackal. His only authority for making this assumption is the fact that 
Damanaka is the name of the tricky jackal in the frame story of Pafi- 
catantra I. 
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the perpetrator of the deceit.*5 This would argue that a change 
had been made in that single version. The reason for such a 
change is not hard to find. Prabhavati, the lady to whom the 
parrot tells the stories of the Sukasaptati, contemplates a risky 
act. The parrot tells her to carry out her purpose, provided 
she is as clever in times of sudden danger as certain people or 
animals who are the heroes or heroines of the separate tales that 
comprise the work. Since he is advising a woman, the parrot 
draws the majority of his illustrations from the extensive amount 
of Hindu fiction dealing with female trickiness. In the case 
of the Vyaghramiri story, the capable compiler of the Suka- 
saptati, who shows originality in other parts of his work, has 
endeavored to make his illustration especially 4 propos by giving 
to Prabhavati the example of a clever woman to admire, rather 
than that of an animal, and has therefore made the necessary 
change from his source. Consequently we read of a woman 
who convinces a tiger that she is the ‘ Vyaghramari mentioned 
by the Scriptures,’ and not of a jackal who claims to be ‘ King 
Lion-killer’ or ‘ King Lion-conqueror.’ 

A variety of ‘The Close Alliance’ similar to that of Megha- 
vijaya is found in the Tutinameh, the Persian recension of the 
Sukasaptati (Nakhshabi 30. 1; Kadiri 14; Rosen’s translation 
of the Turkish, Das Papagetenbuch II, p. 122). Wood, In and 
Out of Chanda, p. 59, offers it in English as a translation of a 
Hindi folk story, presumably oral. His rendering is a good 
paraphrase of the translations of Kadiri’s tale. His hero, how- 


%5In Nakhshabi’s Tutinameh 29, and Rosen’s translation of the Turk- 
ish, Das Papageienbuch II, p. 136, there is a version of ‘The Close 
Alliance’ in which a woman threatens that she (in the Turkish, her 
sister), being a witch, will destroy the tiger. This story is badly 
garbled in Kadiri’s Tutinameh 20. In the damsel’s sixth tale in the 
Sindibadnameh a robber boldly jumps on a lion and rides off, the lion 
being thoroly cowed. The man later swings off into a tree. A monkey 
who brings the lion back is killed by the man. ((See (Clouston, The Book 
of Sindibad, p. 69; Benfey, Pantschatantra 1, p. 504; Chauvin, Biblio- 
graphie des ouvrages arabes 8. 67). This story is found in the Paf- 
catantra (Textus Simplicior V. 9; Pirnabhadra V. 9; Meghavijaya V. 
9; and later descendants of them), but there the bluff element is lacking. 
Another Persian version shows a man as hero and a Ghil as dupe, 
appearing in Malcolm, Sketches of Persia II, p- 89 (according to Ben- 
fey, Pantschatantra I, p. 508). 
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ever, is a jackal while in the Persian it is a stahgush (lynx).” 
His story contains a ‘ Slokha’(!) of badly edited Sanskrit which 
is equivalent to No. 106 in the first edition of Béhtlingk’s 
Indische Spriiche. This tale and three others that he publishes 
seem to be translations from some vernacular version of the 
Tutinameh. For references to such, see Garcin de Tassy, His- 
toire de la Lnttérature Hindoute (2d ed.) I, pp. 256, 494, 551, 
552; and Pertsch, ZDMG 21. 507. 

The best folk analogue to the story in Meghavijaya or his 
prototype is found in O’Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 76. 
The hero is a jackal, the dupe a tiger, and the tiger’s friend a 
baboon. The folk story differs from Meghavijaya in that when 
the tiger returns with the baboon the jackal addresses the baboon, 
not the female jackal, and scolds him for bringing only one 
tiger. In this respect, however, it agrees with the Paficikhyina- 
varttika and the Sukasaptati. In the folk-tale no mention is 
made of a notorious lion-killer or tiger-killer which the jackal 
claims to be. This subtle point has been lost in oral tradition. 
A tiger plays the part that was taken by a lion in the literary 
original of Meghavijaya, as we have seen above, but in Indian 
fiction the lion and the tiger are at all times likely to be sub- 
stituted for each other. The last matter of difference is that 
in the oral story the baboon does not die, but is dragged along 
by the tiger until at last he loses his tail. This is a familiar 
incident in a number of Santal stories,‘* and the Tibetan folk- 
lore seems to have borrowed it from them. 

A similar example of ‘The Close Alliance’ comes from Cey- 
lon, reported by Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon I, p. 213. 
The actors are a female mouse-deer that creeps into a cave 
where she gives birth to two young, a leopard which she fright- 


It is difficult to see how the lynx should come to take the place of 
the jackal here. Is it possible that the Persian siahgush (lynx) is a 
mistranslation, based on popular etymology, of some Sanskrit com- 
pound meaning ‘ Lion-killer,’ as in the stories discussed above, of which 
the first member was simha represented in the Persian by siah? 

17See The Orientalist 1, p. 261; Bompas, Folklore of the Santal 
Parganas, p. 340, where, in a similar situation, all the hair is scraped 
from a jackal’s tail. Note the story from McCulloch, Bengali House- 
hold Tales, p. 305, discussed below, where a tiger loses his tail. Stories 
will also appear in this paper in which men twist off a tiger’s tail. 
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ens, and a jackal that returns with him, the two being tied 
together around the neck with a creeper. When they approach, 
the mouse-deer speaks both to her young and to the jackal. 
The leopard runs, and the jackal is choked by the creeper until 
he dies and his mouth opens in a grin. The leopard thinks the 
jackal is deriding him for his fear, and he justifies his flight 
on the ground that he has escaped injury, saying, ‘ The laugh 
is at the jackal-artificer. I was frightened and there is no 
blood on my body.’ The differences between this story and 
that of Meghavijaya or his prototype are for the most part 
only folk corruptions. Instead of a pair of animals in the 
cave we have only the female who plays the parts taken by two 
in the original. The leopard and the jackal are tied together 
in a unique fashion. The grin on the dead jackal’s face calls 
to mind the real laugh of the jackal in a similar predicament 
in the Sukasaptati. The tiger is not found in Ceylon, and his 
place has been taken by the native leopard.** The mouse-deer 
as the clever animal occurs in other Sinhalese stories.’ 

In a note Parker comments on two other versions of this 
story from Ceylon. One is published in The Orientalist 4. 79, 
where, he says, ‘ the animals that went to the cave are wrongly 
termed tiger and fox, which are not found in Ceylon.’ The 
tiger, however, suggests a better tradition than that of his own 
story, since it agrees more closely with its literary source. In 
the other variant the bluffer is a hind and the dupe a tiger. 
These two animals bring to mind the Northern Buddhist story 
translated by S. Julien, Les Avadanas II, p. 146, an inferior 
version, in which a monkey, wishing the death of a stag, leads 
a tiger to him. The stag says to the monkey, ‘ My friend, you 
promised me ten tiger skins; to-day you bring me only one; 
you still owe me nine.’ The tiger runs for his life. This story 
may exist in Southern Buddhist literature, altho I have not 
yet seen it there, and if so it may be at least the partial source 
of the oral tale. 

Another version of ‘ The Close Alliance’ is found in McCul- 


% Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon I, p. 214, note. 

\See Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon I, p. 35; III, p. 3. The 
mouse-deer regularly has this character in Malayan folklore, and Sin- 
halese folklore has doubtless been influenced thereby. 
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loch, Bengali Household Tales, p. 305. The heroes are a pair 
of goats that live with their young in a pipal tree. When the 
tiger comes, the he-goat scolds the kids for not being satisfied 
with the five tigers, three bears, two rhinoceroses, and six buf- 
faloes they have just eaten, but he promises them the tiger which 
is approaching. A monkey brings back the tiger, and the goat 
frightens him again. He pulls one way, the monkey another, 
until at last the tiger’s tail breaks off. This folk-tale is a hy- 
brid. The goat as a hero and the list of animals he enumerates 
as comprising his children’s latest meal come from a group of 
stories found in Dubois’s and other Southern versions of the 
Paficatantra. These stories will be discussed below. The rest 
of the folk story is equivalent to the corresponding portions of 
Meghavijaya’s tale, with the exception of the incident of the 
loss of the tiger’s tail. This comes from Santali folklore (see 
foot-note above). The Bengali story either is descended from a 
literary version in which the tales just mentioned have been 
fused, or else has itself combined them after securing the parts 
separately. The first explanation seems the more probable. 

The version of Dubois’ Pantcha-Tantra, p. 99, portrays the 
goat cleverly utilizing an anatomical peculiarity. He started to 
enter a cave, but found it occupied by a lion. However, he ad- 
vanced boldly. The lion was disconcerted and asked, ‘ Who are 
you with your long beard?’ ‘Tihe buck replied, ‘I am a devotee 
of Siva. I have promised this divinity to devour in his honor 
one hundred and one tigers, twenty-five elephants, and ten lions. 
At the same time I vowed to let my beard grow until I should 
have fulfilled my promise. I have already devoured the hundred 
and one tigers and the twenty-five elephants, and at present I 
am on the hunt for the lions. As soon as I have devoured ten, 
my vow will be fulfilled, and I shall then be able to cut off my 
long beard.? The lion fled; a fox met him; and they returned 
together (no mention is made of tail-tying, but the incident 
obviously belongs in the story). As they drew near, the goat 
upbraided the fox for bringing only one lion when he had orders 
to bring ten. The lion fled again. 

This story is a composite. From the beginning to the point 
where the lion flees it is nearly identical with the story found 
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in Southern Paiicatantra amplior I. 28, III. 3, IV. 2.2° These 
three citations combined would approximate the first part of 
Meghavijaya I. 22 and Pirnabhadra’s Pajicatantra I. 20, in 
which, however, the lion afterwards discovers that the goat is a 
grass-eater, and kills him. Dubois’s story is a combination of 
Meghavijaya IV. 13 (The Close Alliance) with either Mezhavi- 
jaya I. 20 or the three stories of Southern Pajicatantra amplior 
just mentioned. 

A tale intrinsically near that of Dubois but geographically 
remote from it exists in the Himalayas and is reported in G. D. 
Upreti, Proverbs and Folklore of Kumaun and Garwhal, p. 12. 
No mention is made of a vow, but the omission is due to faulty 
oral tradition, since the incident clearly belongs in the story. 
The dramatis personae are a he-goat, a leopard, and a jackal. 
The scene is a forest as in Southern Paficatantra amplior and 
Meghavijaya I. 20, not a cave as in Dubois. The tying of tails, 
missing in Dubois, is told here in full. Both the attacking par- 
ties perish, while Dubois’s tale fails to indicate such a fate for 
either. The Himalayan oral story plainly shows its parentage 
to be that ascribed to Dubois’s tale. 

Santal folklore also has a descendant of this hybrid, which is 
reported twice: The Orientalist 1, p. 261; Bompas, Folklore of 
the Santal Parganas, p. 339. It is a distinctly inferior version, 
badly garbled. In one variant the tail is torn from a monkey; 
in the other the hair is scraped from that of a jackal. 

Our last version of ‘The Close Alliance’ comes from Farther 
India. It is reported three times: Skeat, Fables and Folk-Tales 
from an Eastern Forest, p. 41; Smeaton, The Loyal Karens of 
Burmah, p. 128; Dahnhardt, Natursagen 4, p. 278 (quoted 
from Globus 81, p. 302). These three variants are essentially 
the same. An elephant and a tiger had a bet as to which 
emitted the more fearful cry. The tiger won, and the elephant, 
by the terms of the wager, was to become his prey. He secured 
a delay to settle up his family affairs. A hare (in Skeat’s story 
a mouse-deer) heard of the elephant’s trouble and offered to 


* This combined story has an oral representative in P. V. Ramaswami 
Raju, Indian Fables, p. 104. A lion has terrorized a forest. To drive 
him away a goat presents himself at his cave and frightens him with 
his long beard. 
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save him. When the time came for the tiger to eat the elephant, 
the latter lay down as tho dead and the hare stood upon his 
body.2, As soon as the tiger came in sight, the hare began to 
pull at the elephant’s trunk or to lift his ear. At this the ele- 
phant would raise his head or turn over, and the tiger thought 
the hare was moving the body by main strength. He was so 
terrified at this display of might that when the hare, in answer 
to his inquiries, expressed the intention of eating him for des- 
sert, he fled. A monkey met him, and the two returned tied 
together. When they drew near, the hare said to the monkey, 
‘ My friend, one tiger is not enough to pay the debt you owe me.’ 
The tiger suspecting treachery dashed off, and the monkey, of 
course, paid the penalty for meddling. This form of ‘ The Close 
Alliance’ is without literary analogue, as far as I know. The 
setting, a bet between an elephant and a tiger, is unique, as 
is also the trick by which the hare convinces the tiger of his 
strength. The hare’s charge of indebtedness against the monkey 
is similar to that which the stag makes against the monkey in 
S. Julien, Les Avadanas II, p. 146 (see above). If there is 
a Southern Buddhist story corresponding to this from Northern 
Buddhist literature—and I suspect such a one exists—it may 
have influenced this oral tale. 

So much for ‘ The Close Alliance’! 

In another type of bluff story an endangered man escapes by 
‘Out-Heroding Herod.’ ‘You may be Rakshas (Skt. raksasa, 
demon),’ he says to his enemy, ‘ but I am a Bakshas; and Bak- 
shases are far more terrible than Rakshases.’? In variants the 
man claims to be a Prakshas or a Yakshas, which names, like 
Bakshas, are fashioned on Rakshas by the analogy of sound. 
‘The Rakshas-eating Bakshas’ appears characteristically in 
Frere, Old Deccan Days (2d ed.), p. 206. 

A blind man and a deaf man travelling together find an ass, 
a large chattee (earthenware jar), and a few ants. At night 
they enter an empty building, which they believe to be a temple. 
In reality it is the home of a Rakshas who comes to the door 
later in the night and demands admittance. ‘Who are you?’ 
asks the blind man. ‘I’m a Rakshas,’ is the answer. ‘ Oh, 
you're a Rakshas, are you!’ calls out the blind man, ‘ Well, 


"So in Smeaton; slightly different in Skeat. 
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if‘ you’re Rakshas, I’m Bakshas; and Bakshas is as good as 
Rakshas.’ The incredulous Rakshas says there is no such crea- 
ture. The blind man replies that Bakshas is the father of 
Rakshas. The Rakshas wishes proofs. ‘ Let me see your face! ’ 
he demands. The men show him the donkey’s nose. He is 
satisfied with this and asks to see his father’s body: They roll 
the chattee past the door. He then wants to hear the Bakshas 
scream; for the Rakshas is notorious for his cry and that of 
the Rakshas’s father should be even more terrifying. The men 
put the ants in the donkey’s ears, and, when they bite, the don- 
key brays in pain. The Rakshas is completely satisfied now, 
and slinks away. In the morning the men rob the house and 
continue on their journey. Meanwhile the Rakshas has been await- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the Bakshas by day, and when he sees 
two men and, a donkey emerge from his house he is enraged at 
the deceit practised upon him. He calls six of his fellows to 
his aid, and they pursue the men. The latter climb a tree, and 
the Rakshases try to reach them by mounting upon each other’s 
shoulders. This sight so alarms the deaf man that he accident- 
ally pushes the blind man down upon them, and they all fall 
to the ground in a heap.?* But the blind man catches one of 
the Rakshases by the ear, and calls out, ‘ Where am I?’ ‘ Never 
mind, brother,’ answers the deaf man, ‘hold on as tight as you 
can. I’m coming, I’m coming.’ At this all the Rakshases flee, 
and leave the field and the stolen treasure to the men. 

Four variants of this story, two of them poor, are reported 
from Ceylon in Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon II, pp. 
252 ff. The man calls himself a Prakshas or a Yakshas. He 
exhibits more articles as parts of his body, for example, win- 
nowing-trays as ears. He and a companion are engaged in 
rescuing a woman—sometimes said to be a sister—from a Rak- 
shas who has abducted her. In a version of the story in Natesa 
Sastri, Indian Folk-Tales, p. 90,2* the woman is married to a 


#A frequent incident. See below; also Bompas, Folklore of the 
Santal Parganas, p. 81; Campbell, Santal Folk Tales, p. 19; Indian 
Antiquary 4, p. 258; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 38; Parker, Village 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon II, p. 293. 

#8 Also published in Indian Antiquary 14, p. 135; Folklore in Southern 
India, p. 116; Kingscote and Natesa Sastri, Tales of the Sun, p. 119. 
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tiger. The men claim no extra-human powers and assume no 
especial name, but the omission of these points is accidental. A 
reduced grade of this story appears in McCulloch, Bengali 
Household Tales, p. 263. A brave man voluntarily takes the 
place of an unfortunate Brahman about to be offered to a 
Raghéshi (Bengali for raksasi).?* He tells the Raqhdshi that he 
is Kaghésh, the Raghdshes’ Jom (Skt. Yama) or ‘ Doom.’ 
There is an extremely faint reproduction of the story in Shovona 
Devi, The Orient Pearls, p. 81. I know no literary representa- 
tive of ‘The Rakshas-eating Bakshas.’ 

A particularly subtle bluff, which might be designated ‘ pan- 
tomimic bluff,’ furnishes a curious sequel to a Malay folk ver- 
sion of the frame story of Paficatantra I, appearing in Skeat, 
Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest, p. 31. A mouse- 
deer which has watched the battle of the two bulls (not a lion 
and a bull as in the literary stories) prepares to eat the dead 
bull, and invites the tiger to the feast. The tiger collects boughs 
with which to make a shelter, and as he awkwardly scrambles 
up the river bank with his load he notices the mouse-deer above 
him shivering. ‘ What in the world makes you shiver so, Friend 
Mouse-deer?’ he asks. The mouse-deer replies ferociously, ‘I 
am quivering with anticipation.’ Now the tiger has all along 
thought that the mouse-deer killed the bull, and at these words, 
suspecting that he is to be the next victim, he turns tail and 
flees. This use of the motif has no basis in literature. 

A bluff may be couched in a riddle, as in a Santal story in 
the Indian Antiquary 4, p. 25%. Two brothers and a tiger 
sitting around a fire ask riddles. Says the tiger, ‘One I will 
eat for breakfast, and another like it for supper.’ The men 
profess themselves unable to guess the riddle, but in their turn 
propose a riddle. ‘One will twist the tail and the other will 
wring the ear.’ Unlike the men, the tiger is good at guessing 
riddles, promptly recognizes himself as the intended victim,”® 


* A stock motif. See the story of Jimitavahana and Safkacida in 
the VetalapaficavimSati; Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the Panjab 
with Indian Nights’ Entertainment, p. 88; Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kash- 
mir, p. 39; Tawney, Kathad Sarit Sagara I, pp. 174 ff.; Mahabharata I. 
160. 6223 ff. (\Caleutta ed.) ; and many other places. 

* Compare Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 334, where a 
‘headless Raja’ ‘ gets the nerve’ of a ‘tailless tiger.’ 
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and leaps away ; but the men seize his tail and twist it off. The 
same incident occurs in Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Par- 
ganas, p. 80, but there the threats are not veiled in riddles. 
After securing the tiger’s tail, the men eat it and find it so tasty 
that they track the tiger, kill him, and eat the rest of him.*® 
None of these incidents has a literary basis, as far as I know. 
Similar to bluff veiled in riddles is that conveyed by means 
of a story, as in Rouse, The Talking Thrush, pp. 163 and 214. 
A clever kid in danger of being eaten by a tigress tricks her 
into eating one of her own two cubs. Eager for revenge, the 
tigress asks advice of an old, one-eyed tiger,?’ and they go to- 
gether to her cave where they find the kid playing with the 
remaining cub. The one-eyed tiger offers to tell a story. ‘ When 
I eat little kids,’ he says, ‘four of them make me a mouthful; 
and I am coming one of these days to make a mouthful of you 
and your brother and sisters.’ ‘Capital, capital, Nuncle One- 
eye!’ says Roley, clapping his paws, ‘ What good stories you do 
tell, Nuncle One-eye! Now I'll tell you a story. When you 
come to eat us up, Skipster ** will hold you by the forelegs, 
and Jumpster will hold you by the hindlegs, and Poley will 
hold your head, and Roley will chop it off, if only mother will 
give us a light.’ The stupid tiger thinks it all true, and takes 
to his heels. On his way he meets six other tigers. ‘Oh my 
friends!’ he says, ‘I have such a treat for you! A fine fat 
kid crying out to be killed!’ The six believe him, and set out 
for the kid’s home. The latter climbs a tree. The tigers jump 
for him but miss, and then make a ladder of themselves beside 
the tree with One-eye at the bottom. Suddenly the kid calls 
out, ‘Mother, give me a lump of mud, and I'll hit the brute 
in his sound eye, and then we will finish him off.’ At this 
One-eye gives a start, and down topple all seven tigers in a heap, 
scratching and biting, and thinking themselves attacked; and 


* Similarly in The Orientalist 1, p. 261, when the monkey and tiger 
flee tied together, the monkey’s tail breaks off. The tiger eats it, finds 
it sweet, and kills the monkey to eat the rest of him. 

In Hindu fiction a one-eyed creature is considered especially shrewd 
and malevolent. 

*This and the following names designate members of the kid’s 
family. 
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as soon as they can scramble to their feet they dash off. There- 
after the goats are left in peace. 

This unique story exhibits an acute appreciation of psychology 
in selecting the tiger’s good eye for attack, an organ especially 
dear to him in view of the loss of its mate. In many other 
instances a coward with his helpers is overreached by means of 
a threat directed against him personally. The situation is usu- 
ally that of two men in a tree, one of whom falls down upon 
the attackers, while the other shouts to him to seize the fattest, 
or to kill the one at the bottom or the largest.”® 

An extraordinarily ingenious way of playing upon the foe’s 
gullibility is ascribed to the barber, proverbially a shrewd char- 
acter in India,®° who seems to sharpen his wits with his razor. 
When threatened by a bhita (spirit), with true presence of 
mind he thrusts his mirror before the bhiita’s face, and con- 
vinces him, by means of his own reflection, that he has already 
captured a number of bhiitas and put them in his bag, and that 
he will capture this bhiita too. He may even go so far as to 
assert that the bhita is already caught and bagged by him. 
This story, best entitled ‘The Barber, the Ghost, and the Look- 
ing-glass,’ is found in L. B. Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal (2d ed.), 
p. 247. The ghost secures immunity by presenting the barber 
with a large sum of money and promising to fill a granary with 
paddy for him. His uncle sees him filling the granary, and 
upon hearing his tale laughs it to scorn, and goes with his 
nephew to punish the barber. But when they arrive, the barber 
holds the mirror before the uncle’s face, and says, ‘ Come now, 
T’ll put you also in the bag.’ The uncle ghost in his turn is 
frightened and escapes by erecting a granary and filling it with 
husked rice, not mere paddy. A variant appears in R. 8. Muk- 
harji, Indian Folklore, p. 100.** 

In Gordon, Indian Folk Tales (2d ed.), p. 63, a barber prac- 
tises a similar imposition upon a tiger. In Stokes, Indian Fairy 
Tales, p. 35, the same story occurs, altho poor oral tradition has 


* For references, see above (footnote) and stories below. 

*See Tawney, Katha Sarit Sagara I, p. 288; and notice the proverb 
in Indian Antiquary 23, p. 78, ‘A barber among men, a crow among 
birds.’ 

"This story without the motif of bluff is found in the Indian Anti- 
quary 1, p. 143. 
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lost the clever touch of the use of a mirror, and the barber 
subdues the tiger by sharpening his razor and making a direct 
threat. After receiving money from the tiger, the barber takes 
a fakir with him to the jungle where he had met the tiger and 
intimidates four hundred tigers living there by threatening to 
cut off their ears. At a still later time when the two men are 
hidden in a tree the four hundred tigers hold a conference on 
the ground below. The fakir loses his hold on the tree thru 
terror and falls down upon the tigers. Instantly the barber 
shouts out, ‘ Now cut off their ears! Cut off their ears!’ The 
four hundred tigers scatter. 

Santal folklore has two poor illustrations of this use of the 
motif of bluff: Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, pp. 
156 and 288. In the first citation a hunter deceives a notorious 
tiger with three pictures ; in the second a shrewd boy, anxious to 
kill a Rakshas (radksasa), tells him to look at the Rakshases con- 
fined in a box he carries, and he offers him a box with mirrors 
on its top. As the Rakshas looks, the boy cuts off his head with 
a battle-axe. 

‘The Barber, the Ghost, and the Looking-glass,’ with its vari- 
ants, has no parallel in literature, to the best of my knowledge. 

The simple threat to catch and behead a bhita avails a man 
in Upreti, Proverbs and Folklore of Kumaun and Garwhal, p. 
10. The story will be discussed below in the section devoted to 
unsuccessful bluff. The mere threat to catch serves to reduce a 
one-eyed jinn to submission in Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 
p. 333. 

An ancient Buddhist tale, the Paficivudha-jataka (Jataka 
No. 55), which is of especial interest to Americans on account 
of its parallelism to the ‘Tar-baby’ story in Uncle Remus, 
offers an interesting sort of bluff. Stripped of the religious 
frills with which the Buddhist story-tellers have ornamented it, 
it seems to be as follows. The Bodhisatta, a prince skilled in 
the use of five weapons (paicavudha), encounters a notorious 


* The ‘ Tar-baby ’ motif also occurs in modern Indian folklore: Indian 
Antiquary 20, p. 29, and 29, p. 400; Bompas, Folklore of the Santal 
Parganas, p. 325; Gordon, Indian Folk Tales (2d ed.), p. 67. There is 
a general treatment of the motif in Dihnhardt, Natursagen 4, pp. 26 ff. 
Cf. Parisistaparvan II. 740. 
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monster named ‘ Sticky-hair.’ The prince attacks him success- 
ively with his fifty arrows, his sword, his spear, and his club, 
but these all stick harmlessly in the demon’s hair. He then 
strikes the demon with his hand. That is caught fast. So too 
his other hand, his two feet, and finally his head with which 
he butts him. But even tho unable to move and apparently 
at the demon’s mercy, he betrays no fear. ‘A very lion of men 
is this prince,’ thinks Sticky-hair. ‘ How is it,’ he asks him, 
‘that you have no fear of death?’ ‘Why should I?’ answers 
the Bodhisatta. ‘ Every life must have its end. Moreover, in 
my body is a sword of adamant that will chop your inwards 
into mincemeat; and if you devour me my death will involve 
yours also.’ And the demon concludes that he has spoken the 
truth and sets him free. 

The shadow of the great frequently saves an imperilled crea- 
ture from destruction. In a Pajficatantra story (Tantrakhya- 
yika III. 3, etc.) the hares find their drinking-pool fouled and 
their comrades trampled under foot by elephants. They in- 
form the elephants that they are the protégés of the Moon-god, 
who will avenge any injury they may suffer, and they substan- 
tiate their claim with a clever use of the moon’s reflection in 
the pool.** Another Paficatantra tale (Meghavijaya III. 17; 
Vaccharaja III. 17; Nirmala Pathaka III. 8; Paiicikhyana- 
varttika 29) tells how a goat lost in a forest meets an elephant, 
but avoids death by claiming to be the lion’s aunt.** Similarly 
in O’Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 48, a frog, about to be 
be eaten by a crow, twice escapes by asserting in casual fashion 
that powerful relatives are at hand who will avenge his death. 

A mysterious noise is sometimes sufficient to frighten a wicked 
creature, provided there is a clever person on hand to turn it 
to account. In Frere, Old Deccan Days (2d ed.), p. 164, a 
kid is in danger of a jackal. She rubs against a tree and its 
leaves rustle. ‘Run away, jackal, run away,’ she says. ‘ Thou- 


* A version of this story appears in Pantalu, Folklore of the Telugus 
(3d ed.), p. 49. It is offered as though collected from oral tradition, but 
like mary others in Pantalu’s collection it seems to be a translation 
from Telugu literature. 

“A garbled version of this story, from which bluff is almost entirely 
eliminated, appears in Rouse, The Talking Thrush, pp. 58 and 204. 
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sands of jackals have run away at that sound.’ The jackal runs. 
In Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 189, the hero, 
a dwarf named Spanling, uses a trick similar to one found in the 
familiar European story of ‘Hans in Luck.’ His sole possession 
was a buffalo. This he killed one day in a fit of anger, dried 
the skin and started to town with it. Being benighted, he 
climbed a tree, and soon a gang of thieves gathered beneath to 
divide ‘their booty. He rattled the skin, and the miscreants, 
already uneasy in conscience, took fright and fled, while Span- 
ling coolly collected the abandoned booty. 

There is a story in Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon I, 
p. 314,** of a giant who executed a prearranged deception upon 
a rival. The two giants had an appointment to fight and were 
quartered in adjacent rooms of a stone house to await the day 
set. Sigiris, our hero, feeling none too sure of his superiority, 
determined to bluff his opponent. He secured an iron nail and 
dug away a portion of the stone wall between him and his 
prospective antagonist until only a thin shell remained. He 
then asked the other giant for tobacco. The latter inquired 
how he should get it to him. ‘ By knocking a hole thru the 
wall with your fist,’ answered Sigiris. The other said he could 
no do this. Thereupon Sigiris drove his own fist thru the pre- 
pared spot and took the tobacco.** On the day of the fight the 
rival giant would not meet Sigiris. 


* The first part of this story is of ‘The Valiant Weaver’ type. For 
parallels see Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, p. 89 (Tales of 
the Punjab, p. 80); Frere, Old Deccan Days (2d ed.), p. 187; Swynner- 
ton, Romantic Tales from the Panjab with Indian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment, p. 358; The Orientalist 2, pp. 102 and 176; Busk, Sagas from the 
Far East, p. 181; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon III, p. 367; 
Natesa Sastri, Indian Folk-Tales, p. 80 (also published in his Folklore 
in Southern India; and in Indian Antiquary 14, p. 109; and in Kings- 
cote and Natesa Sastri, Tales of the Sun, p. 107); Griggs, Shan Folk 
Lore Stories (published with Barnes, The Red Miriok), p. 19; O’Connor, 
Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 172; Dracott, Simla Village Tales, pp. 56 and 
129. For some of the weaver’s lucky accidents, see Chavannes, Oing 
Cents Contes et Apologues II, pp. 140 and 207; Parker, Village Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon TII, p. 217. 

*Compare with this trick a story told in C. J. T. Folk-lore and 
Legends, Oriental, in which ‘a clever man spending the night with a 
Ghil offers to squeeze fluid from a stone. At the proper moment he 
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In some respects the most remarkable of all bluffs is that in 
Tantrakhyana 27,°7 where a Brahman is represented as obtain- 
ing money from an image of Ganega by beating it. A merchant 
tries the same sort of procedure, but the image seizes him and 
will not let him go until he pays a fine. ‘ Beating the God’ 
is also found in the Indian Antiquary 26, p. 167, where a raja 
uses a rattan on an image of Ganesa that has stolen a necklace 
from his wife and has thus brought upon her a long train of mis- 
fortunes. Again, in Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, 
p. 250, a woman intimidates a spirit by threatening to spit 
upon him. 


So far we have dealt only with intentional bluff, but there 
are numerous instances of an animal or superhuman being who 
becomes the dupe of his own illusions, reading an unintended 
threat or fierceness into a guileless word or action of a feeble 
creature. The victim stupidly misunderstands an innocent ex- 
pression, and thus renders himself psychically susceptible to 
bluff. The hero discovers this fact, and uses it to his own 
advantage.*® 

In a folk story from Southern India a Rakshas is deceived 
by this sort of subjective stupidity. It is reported twice: Frere, 
Old Deccan Days, p. 273, Natesa ‘Sastri and Kingscote, Tales 
of the Sun, p. 93 (published also by Natesa Sastri in Indian 
Antiquary 14, p. 79; Indian Folk-Tales, p. 69; and in his Folk- 
lore in Southern India). The latter version is the better. Two 


substitutes an egg. Similarly he offers to crush a stone in his hand, 
and in this case he substitutes a lump of salt. [With these and other 
tricks he deludes the Ghil and saves his life. 

“Parallels in Sukasaptati 6; Hemavijaya’s Katharatnikara 1065 
(Hertel, Das Pafcatantra, p. 329). 

* There are many Hindu stories in which a man or an animal, by 
virtue of a fortunate accident or a series of them, is generally under- 
stood to lbe possessed of powers which he does not own. He never 
practises bluff, however, but always tries to run from danger. Profes- 
sor Bloomfield in AJP 40. 1ff. has treated this motif under the title 
‘ Kikataliya’ (Crow and Palm) after the fable of the crow who settled 
upon a palm just as it was about to fall, and was thought by the folk 
nearby to have borne it down by his weight. Other stories illustrating 
this motif are ‘The Valiant Weaver’ (mentioned above) and Hari- 
Sarman, the Hindu ‘ Doktor Allwissend.’ 
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famous men, Vayalvallan (Mighty-of-his-mouth) and Kayal- 
vallan (Mighty-of-his-hands), go to a sheepfold to steal a sheep 
for the navardtri festival. ‘Thhere they see the shepherd erect 
a scarecrow and speak to it as a son, telling it to protect the 
flock from bhiitas (demons) and kitas, the latter word repre- 
senting no real animal, but being a riming addition to ‘ bhita’ 
to convey the idea ‘and such like.’ A bhiita happening to be 
there hears him, does not understand the significance of ‘ kita,’ 
and is terrified lest this creature should appear and overpower 
him. He takes the form of a sheep, therefore, and hides among 
the flock. When the two men select their sheep they take him 
as the fattest, and he is thereupon convinced that he has fallen 
into the hands of a kita. He soon commences to struggle, and 
causes pain to the strong man who is carrying him. At this the 
wise man perceives the sheep’s true character, but with presence 
of mind says, ‘ Put down the sheep, and let us tear open its 
belly, so that we shall each have only one-half of it to carry.’ 
The bhita, terrified, melts into thin air. When he relates his 
experience to the other bhiitas, they jeer at him and resolve 
to put the two ‘ Mighties’ to death. But they are discovered 
approaching the house, and Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth prepares a 
stratagem. Waking his wife he has her set the dinner table, 
and when she calls him he asks what she has to eat. ‘ Pepper 
water and vegetables,’ she replies. He says angrily, ‘ What have 
you done with the three bhiitas our son caught on the way 
home from school?’ She answers, ‘The rogue wanted some 
sweetmeats on coming home. Unfortunately I had none in the 
house, so he roasted the three bhiitas, and gobbled them up.’ 
This remark discourages the attackers and they leave. A few 
days later the two friends are benighted in a forest and they 
climb a pipal tree. At midnight the bhiitas assemble under this 
very tree. The sight is too much for the strong man’s nerves, 
and he tumbles down in their midst. Instantly the wise man 
shouts to him, ‘ Seize the largest bhiita!’? The bhiitas recognize 
his voice, and flee in panic. 

This tale has been exported from the mainland to Ceylon, but 
there it has had strange treatment. It is found in Parker, Vil- 
lage Folk-Tales of Ceylon II, p. 393 ; and in The Orientalist, 4, p. 
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30.°° A farmer tells his son to close a hole in a fence lest kotiyd- 
botiyd (leopards and such like) come thru it. A leopard over- 
hears him and recognizes himself as a kotiyd (sg. of kofiyd), but 
is mystified by botiyad and fears it. He creeps among the flock 
and is caught by a thief, but yields thinking the dread botiya 
has him. When the thief finds he has a leopard, he throws him 
down and enters an abandoned pansala (residence of a Bud- 
dhist monk). The leopard attacks him, but a jackal assists the 
man and saves him.*® The Sinhalese story is a local adaptation 
of the Tamil story given above. Bhita-kita has become kotiyé- 
botiyd under the influence of popular etymology. Kita was 
identified with the local kotiyé and changed to it. It then 
dominated the compound and the order of members was re- 
versed. Bhita was given the form botiyé, a meaningless riming 
addition to kotiyd, as Parker says, and the story was told about 
a kotiya (leopard) that feared an imaginary bofiyd.** 

A few stories of ‘The Valiant Weaver’ type show the hero 
becoming aware of the character the misapprehension of others 
has ascribed to him, and later. profiting thereby thru intent. 
One of these is the story of Sigiris treated above. Again, in 
Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 32, when poor foolish Sachili 
finds that he has unwittingly terrified five fairies in a forest he 
makes them give him an inexhaustible pot. There is a Sin- 
halese story corresponding to this, reported by Parker in his 
Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon II, p. 101, where a Devatawa (sort 
of divinity) takes the place of the fairies and a peddler that of 
Sachiili.*? 


*There is a variant of this story in Parker, Village Folk-Tales of 
Ceylon III, p. 367. A similar tale of small merit is found in Campbell, 
Santal Folk Tales, p. 49. 

“In the story in The Orientalist 4, p. 30, the jackal instructs the 
man by peraelibasa, a secret sort of speech based on the substitution 
of certain prescribed sounds for others in the current language. For 
references, see Kingscote and Natesa Sastri, Tales of the Sun, p. 190; 
Indian Antiquary 14, p. 155; Parker, Ancient Ceylon, p. 623. 

“ Natesa Sastri’s story may be literary. Others of his collection are; 
see my paper in JAOS 39, pp. 29 and 50. 

“ Both of these stories have sequels in which the inexhaustible pots 
are stolen. The hero gets others, and these too are stolen. At last he 
gets a pot containing a stick and a club (in variants other articles 
occur) which beat the thieves and compel them to make restitution. 
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Not all bluffs attempted are successful. Failure often results 
from indiscretion that reveals the would-be perpetrator’s true 
character. He-may overact his part, or fail to conceal his fear. 

The classic example of bluff that fails or is ‘called’ is the 
story of ‘ The Ass in the Lion’s Skin,’ found in the Paficatantra 
cycle (Tantrakhyayika III. 1, and many other Indian versions) ; 
Jataka 189; Tutinameh (Nakhshabi 32. 2); and scattered in 
other places. An ass clothed in a lion’s skin feasts for many 
days in the choicest fields. At last he betrays himself by his 
bray, usually on seeing a she-ass, and the enraged farmers kill 
him. A folk version of this story descended from the Tuti- 
nameh is reported from Chitral in the Indian Antiquary 29, p. 
250. 

Another well-known tale of a bluff which was only tempo- 
rarily successful is that of ‘The Blue Jackal,’ found in nearly 
all versions of the Paficatantra (Tantrakhyayika I. 8, etc.) ; 
Sukasaptati (Textus ornatior 15); Tutinameh (Nakhshabi 32. 
1).** A jackal accidentally falls into a vat of indigo. On his 
return to the forest he attains to kingship of all the animals 
by making proper use of his handsome color. All goes well 
enough until one night he hears the howl of another jackal. At 
the sound he has to howl also, for if he should not do so all the 
hair would fall from his body.** His true nature is thus re- 
vealed and the other animals kill him. 

In one story the stupid bhita whom we have so often seen 
cruelly deceived comes to his own. In Upreti, Proverbs and 
Folklore of Kumaun and Garwhal, p. 10, we read of a man, 


See Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal (2d ed.), p. 51; Frere, Old Deccan 
Days (2d ed.), p. 174; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 156; Smeaton, 
The Loyal Karens of Burmah, p. 96; Shovona Devi, The Orient Pearls, 
p- 1; Rouse, The Talking Thrush, p. 120; McCulloch, Bengali Household 
Tales, p. 301; Shakespear, The Lushei-Kuki Clans, p. 100; Knowles, 
Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs, p. 179; Temple, Legends of the Pamn- 
jab I, p. 19; Chavannes, Oing Cents Contes et Apologues III, pp. 256 
and 267; Hayavadana Rao, New Indian Tales, p. 1; Indian Antiquary 
16, p. 216; Ramaswami Raju, Tales of the Sixty Mandarins, p. 36. 

“There are three Hindu folk versions of this story, which are dis- 
cussed by me in JAOS 39. 31. 

“For this strange notion, see also Schiefner, Tibetan Tales (Ralston’s 
translation), p. 337; Chavannes, Cing Cents Contes et Apologues II, 
p. 417; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon III, p. 55. 
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desperate from poverty, who one night met a bhita in a ceme- 
tery. ‘ Bind him!’ he called to his daughter-in-law. ‘ Behead 
him!’ he commanded his son and wife. And they bound the 
bhiita and were about to behead him, when he begged for his 
life and promised to give five jars of gold for it. A neighbor, 
anxious to emulate this man, went to the cemetery with his 
family, but at the command to bind the bhita his daughter-in- 
law ran away, and his son and wife were no braver. The event 
was that the bhita killed them all. 

In a story from Tibet a sheep fails on account of her timidity 
(O’Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, :p. 60). She and a goat 
frighten a wolf so badly that he hides in his den. They take 
turns at watching the entrance, the goat standing guard first. 
He rubs‘his horn on a stone. Says the wolf, ‘Oh, Brother Goat, 
what are you doing now?’ ‘Sharpening a knife to kill you 
with,’ he replies. The wolf trembles. Presently rain falls, and 
the goat announces that he is collecting water in which to boil 
the wolf. He scrapes the earth with his hoof, saying that he is 
preparing a fire-place. ‘It will soon be time to finish you off,’ 
he adds. Just then the sheep goes on duty. She too rubs her 
horn on a rock, but when the wolf asks what she is doing she 
replies in such timorous tones that he perceives she is ‘ only 
bluffing,’ and he comes out and kills her.“® Both this tale and 
that preceding it in this paper are independent of literature, 
as far as I know. 

We have seen above how ‘ Beating the God’ proves successful 
for one man but disastrous for another. 

Overdoing the part is responsible for failure in two stories in 
the Jataka book (Nos. 59 and 60), mere variants of each other. 
A conch-blower (or drummer) passing thru a forest infested 
with robbers blows his conch ( or beats his drum) to frighten 
them. At the first sound they run. A companion, the Bodhi- 
satta, now warns him to cease, but he will not be advised and 
continues. The robbers suspect that they have mistaken their 
men, return, find two helpless wretches, and rob and beat them.*® 


“Similarly in Indian Antiquary 22, p. 79, one of two men success- 
fully threatens a tiger, but the other expresses his threats without 
sufficient firmness of tone, and therefore fails. 

“A parallel to this story, without the element of bluff, occurs in 
Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan II. 694 ff. A farmer habitually frightens 
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We have already noticed, in discussing ‘The Close Alliance,’ 
how a goat, or a ram, sometimes unintentionally and sometimes 
by design, frightens a tiger with his red eyes and long beard. 
Not long afterwards the tiger discovers that he is a grass-eater 
and kills him. Varieties of this story are found in several ver- 
sions of the Paiicatantra—Pirnabhadra I. 20; Meghavijaya I. 
22; Tantrakhyana X 12. 


In conclusion I would say that there are many other stories 
in Hindu fiction illustrating deceit perpetrated by a weaker 
creature wpon a stronger, which, perhaps arbitrarily, I have 
excluded from consideration in this paper. My reason has been 
that they are stories in which the perpetrator of the deceit would 
incur no danger if he failed, and this characteristic I consider 
essential to that sort of deceit known as bluff. One such story 
is the. of the tortoise who asserted that he could swim across 
a river more quickly than a certain lion could leap it. With 
the aid of a confederate stationed on the other bank he falsely 
convinced the lion that he had spoken truly, for when the lion 
leaped across the river, the confederate showed himself, and 
the lion could not distinguish him from the challenger.*? Other 
‘ quasi-bluff’ stories show the hero succeeding thru the direct 
intervention of a superior power. Such, for example, is the 
story of ‘The Weaver as Visnu,’ found in the Pajcatantra 
(Textus Simplicior I. 5; Pirnabhadra I. 8). A carpenter con- 
structs for his friend, a weaver, a wooden machine resembling 
Garuda, the bird on which the god Visnu rides. With the aid 
of this, the weaver visits a princess by night, who thinks him the 
god, wins her hand, and is gladly accepted by her parents as 


deer from his fields by blowing on a conch. ‘One night a band of robbers, 
passing by with a herd of stolen cattle, hear him, think themselves 
pursued, and abandon their booty. On the morrow the farmer finds the 
cattle and presents them to his fellow-villagers as a divine gift. The 
next year the occurrence is repeated, but this time the thieves learn 
that their supposed pursuers are only a single farmer; and they seize 
him and beat him. 

“T. Steele, The Kusa Jatakya, p. 257; variants in The Orientalist 1, 
p. 87; Skeat, Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest, p. 33; 
Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon I, p. 242; Bompas, Folklore of the 
Santal Parganas, p. 329; Smeaton, The Loyal Karens of Burmah, p. 134; 
Milne and Cochrane, The Shans at Home, p. 223. 
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their son-in-law. In the sequel war arises, and the King calls 
on the weaver for aid. On the day of battle the latter mounts 
his wooden Garuda, and sets out boldly. Meanwhile the real 
Garuda has heard of the affair, and represents to Visnu the 
injury his worship will suffer on earth if the false Visnu should 
he killed. Thereupon the god projects himself into the body 
of the weaver, causes Garuda to enter the wooden bird and his 
own discus to enter the false discus.** Of course, the weaver- 
Visnu is victorious. It is clear that in this story no bluff of the 
weaver has won the day; it is rather the help of the god. 


W. N. Brown. 


JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


“The motif of ‘Entering Another’s Body’ is the subject of a paper 
by Professor Bloomfield, Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society 61. 1 ff. 
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III.—COMIC TERMINATIONS IN ARISTOPHANES 
PART V. 


VERBS 
-vAAw 

Verbs in -v¥AAw are found chiefly in comedy. With the excep- 
tion of yucrvAdw they do not occur in epic poetry at all. They are 
colloquial words, sometimes low and vulgar, and even coarse and 
obscene, e. g., wvAAw ( = Bivéw) Lat. molo, coeo, (= 
dépw) excorio, carvA\w ‘wag the tail,’ ‘fawn upon,’ crwpidAdAw 
‘babble,’ ‘chatter,’ ‘gabble,’ onomatopoetic words like 
‘funk,’ BpvA\w from a child’s cry for drink, and 
‘suck,’ etc.’ This mes or less vulgar character of verbs in -vAAo, 
together with the close similarity between the verbal ending -vAAw 
and the diminutive suffix -vAAos, gave rise to the opinion’ that such 
verbs were diminutives, in spite of Priscian’s denial * of the exist- 
ence of diminutive verbs in Greek. It is easy to assume that a 
verb in -vAAw is derived from a dim. in -vAAos, especially when the 
former has a meaning somewhat akin to thatof diminutives.‘ But 
the fact is that most verbs in -vAAw are derivatives in 4w from adjec- 
tives in -vAos* or other stems in -vA-, just as the verbal endings 
-ddAw, -éAXAw, -iAAw and -ddAAw come from -dAyw, and 
-dAww.® A few remain that in the present state of our knowledge 
can not be accounted for in this way. These are comic and collo- 
quial forms, arising perhaps from analogy. éfararvAAw, for ex- 
ample, may be regarded as coming from a diminutive form in 


10f. Neil on Ar. Eq. 224, 1144. 

* See Lobeck, Proleg. 125, Schwabe, De Deminut. Graec. et Lat. p. 27, 
and most editors on Ar. Ach. 657, Eq. 224, Pac. 465, etc. 

* Keil II, 431. 

*See Grimm, Deutsche Gram.’ III 662. One may compare such fre- 
quentative verbs in English as nibble from nip, tipple from tip, gobble 
from gob, dabble from dab, etc. 

SE. g., aluddros aiutdAd\w, Kauriddw, orpoyyidos orpoyyldXw, 
orwuvros 

*The diminutives in -vAos or (with gemination of A) -vAdos that are 
derived from appellatives are, on the other hand, very rare. 
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-vAdos, just as is derived from Debrunner,’ 
however, suggests that éfawarvAAw was made to conform to the 
pattern of aivvAAw which has the same meaning,’ and that so also 
was garvAd\w which is likewise explained as being equivalent to 
dmardw. Debrunner says further that the low word depuvAdw (from 
Sépua) may have been influenced in its formation by pvAdAw. 

This coarse and vulgar suffix has a comic force in the following 
words ; 

éfararvAAw Ach. 657, Eq. 1144, ‘gull,’ ‘humbug,’ ‘bam- 
boozle,’ in place of éarardw.° Compare carvAAw Rhinthon fr. 24 
Kb. This may be the Dorian form of @y77vAAw; ” if so, see Hesychius: 
Onrwv: KodaKevwv, also Weider, and 
Onrntys: dmarewv. Hesychius explains by means of 
caivey. 

Ran. 516, Pherecr. 108, 29. Like from so 
#BvAAdo is made from an assumed form 7BvA\wv with the same 
verbal ending -éw. The diminutive here is hypocoristic, and is 
used to arouse passion. Cf. Comic Termin. Part I, pp. 19 f. 

dyxvAAoua: Pac. 465 is coarser than dyxdéoua. ‘ How high and 
mighty you are!’ ‘What damnable conceit!’ déyxvAov * cepvov, 
yatpov, Hesych. 

BdvrAXAw Eq. 224, Lys. 354, from Bdéw, The form in -vAdAw is 
even more vulgar than the primitive word. Compare éyxé{w in 
Vesp. 627 for a similar usage. 

BpvAdrAw (Eq. 1126) = tromiva, éx THs Tov raidwv duvijs, 
Symmachus ap. schol. ‘Sip,’ ‘tipple,’ ‘guzzle.’ It is the child- 
ish “ old Demus who uses fpvAAw here. 

xoxvdAr\w Th. 852 and adesp. 1080, apparently redupli- 
cated forms,” and orwuvAd\w* deserve mention here because they 
belong almost exclusively to comedy. 

* orepxvAAw, implied in omepyvAAddyv adesp. 30, in place of 
orépxopat, 


*Indoger. Forsch. XXI 98. 

*See the fifth twé@eos to Aristophanes’ Plutus. 

°* Befool ’"—‘ befuddle’ is not a sufficiently accurate translation. 
Sharpley compares ‘ swill ’—‘ swizzle.’ 

*” Cf. Ahrens, Dial. Dor. pp. 66 f. 

4 Cf. vss. 715 £., 726, 823, etc. 

Cf. Leo Meyer, Griech. Etym. II 239, (445), IV 390, 444. 

* Ach. 579, Eq. 1376, Nub. 1003, Pac. 995, Th. 1073, 1074, Ran. 1071, 
1310, xara- Th. 461, Ran. 1160. 
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“UTTW 

mXavirrw Av. 3 ‘‘a comic alteration or extension of 
says the scholiast. With it van Leeuwen compares verbs in -vAAw, 
and it is true that some verbs in -vrrw, like those in -vAAw, have a 
homely and vulgar meaning, e. g., -uvrrw, 
Topat, éyyAvoow, and forms like ypirro, 
yurrw, Bpirrw, xavicrw, dpitrw, BopBopirrw, that make their ap- 
pearance late. Swpvrroua: in Theocr. 7, 43 Debrunner™ regards 
as a comic formation like wrAavirrw, made perhaps in imitation of 
it. Most editors, however, including Ahrens, refer to Gregory of 
Corinth” who says that it is the Doric form of dwpéopat. 


-aTTwW 
Aamdrrw Eccl. 1178," ‘ guzzle,’ from ‘ throat,’ ‘ gullet,’ 
may have been formed on the analogy of xavdrrw," and Spyparrw 
adesp. 986 (cf. Spvrrw) may perhaps have been formed on the an- 
alogy of orapdérrw, as Debrunner suggests, but that a comic force 
lies in the suffix in these words is not sufficiently clear. 


Ld 


“law 

The denominative suffix -1dw, though used at first without specif- 
ic meaning, as the examples from Homer given by von der Pford- 
ten, Griech. Denom. 8S. 16 f. show, came later to have in a large 
group of verbs a definite significance : it denoted sickness, usually 
sickness of the body, e. g., d@6aAmdw ‘suffer from eye-sickness,’ 
‘ be consumptive,’ BovAudw ‘suffering from ravenous hun- 
ger,’ vauridw ‘ be seasick,’ \uOidw ‘suffer from the stone,’ Duyydw 
‘be dizzy.’ Some verbs in -dw have the same force, e. g., rodaypdw 
‘have gout in the feet,’ weAayxoAdw ‘be melancholy-mad.’ With 
this meaning of disease the suffix became productive in the hands 
of the comic poets; they employed it to designate various new dis- 
orders and maladies, chiefly mental, of their own creation. Attached 
to some stems -idw carried with it the meaning ‘sick for’ in the 


47, F. XXI 242f. Gee also van Herwerden, Lex. s. v. dwpirrecOa. 

4* Dial. Dor. § 110. 

also Herond. 6, 97. 

7 Bur. Cycl. 157, Ar. Eq. 105, Eupol. 272. 

18S. 225, cf. S. 220: Nun hiangte sich wegen Aardcow und rardcow 
die Bedeutung des Lirmens oder lirmenden Schlagens an -dcow, was 
durch primiare Verba wie dpdcow, denominative wie xavdcow, jedenfalls 
auch durch den Klang von -dcow geférdert wurde. 
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sense of ‘pining, longing, languishing for,’ that is to say, it ex- 
pressed a morbid desire, as in the words pa@yridw, copurtidw, xvordu, 
pacriyidw. In the course of time the quality of morbidity was lost, 
the desire alone remained, and thus arose the class of desiderative 
verbs in -1dw. 

Comic uses of the ending occur in the following words: 

o.BvAdidw Eq. 61 ‘I have the Sibyl-craze,’ ‘I have gone daft on 
oracles,’ denotes a mental malady, and must be distinguished from 
o.BvAAaivw ‘I am inspired and prophesy like a Sibyl,’ which is ex- 
plained in Diod. 4, 66 fin. by the word évOed{w. Compare xopv- 
Bavridw ‘I am Corybant-mad,’ ‘I have Corybantic frenzy,’ in Vesp. 8, 
a word that seems to be used familiarly in Plat. Crit. 54 D, lon 
533 E, 5386 C, Symp. 215 E, Longin. 5, 1, Pliny 11, 54. 

Aopdw Pac. 1211. The scholiast points out that Aristophanes 
here coined a verb in -dw that would indicate a disease, ‘‘crestache’’ 
(Rogers), ‘‘ plume-onia’’ (Sharpley), on the analogy of ddepidw 
‘I have the dropsy,’ zodaypdw ‘I have gout in the feet,’ oxAyndw 
‘I am splenetic.’ The proper use of Aoddw in the sense of ‘ grow 
a crest,’ like xoydw ‘wear long hair,’ yevedw ‘grow a beard,’ is 
found in Babr. 88, 4. 

pedrAovixiaw Av.640 ‘‘I have the Niky-dilly-dallies’’ (Forman), a 
disease marked by doubts, hesitations, and delays, cf. Thuc. 6, 25, 1. 

BepBixidw Av. 1465. In place of BeufixiLw Aristophanes used 
movew BeuPixav ‘ give him the spinning sickness,’ that is, by lashing 
him with a scourge as boys whip tops (éufixes), cf. Callim. Epigr. 
1, 

pabyridw Nub. 183 ‘I am pining for knowledge,’ ‘I have an itch 
for information, a passion for philosophy,’ is formed like oipyriw 
and xefyruéw which seem to have been more or less common. Note 
the impatience of Strepsiades to satisfy his great desire. 

gogicriaw Eubulid. 1 ‘ yearn for the sophist’s art,’ ‘long to be 
a sophist,’ must indicate a similar craving. 

owxpardw Ar. Av. 1282 ‘I have the Socrates-mania.’ The de- 
sire for homoeoteleuton may be partly responsible for this new for- 
mation. 

Buyriw Lys. 715. This word reveals the malady among the 
women which has caused Lysistrata so much trouble and anxiety. 
By reason of its vulgarity it comes as a surprise and a contrast after 
the lofty language of the parodies from Euripides just preceding 
(706-7, 713). It is found also in Plat. Com. 174, 21 (conj.) and 
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in adesp. 13; brow. Menand. 462, cf. adesp. 887. cxoroBiidw 
Ach. 1221 is a comic formation made so as to correspond to cxoro- 
in 1219. See a somewhat similar jingle in wivew and 
in Ran. 740, 

Two words like Biwyridw in meaning may be appended here: 
yadudw adesp. 967 ‘have the cat-sickness,’ comically formed from 
yoAn, and xvowdw adesp. 1061 ‘be sick for the xvods.’ 

paotiyaw Eupol. 429 ‘I am pining for the lash.’ paoriyaiv = 
To pacriywy, Pollux. Compare xovpidw Pherecr. 30, simi- 
larly explained by Pollux as equivalent to déoua xovpas. 

kAavoidw Ar. Pl. 1099. KxdAavou = xAavpdrov deirar (Mein. ), 
‘ wants to weep,’ ‘ craves a cudgeling.’ 


The great frequency of verbs in -i{w in comedy is a matter of 
common observation.” Many of them belonged to the sermo fami- 
liaris, others are inventions of the comic poets, who did not hesitate 
to transform any noun and even a prepositional phrase into a verb 
by means of this suffix. In these comic formations the fun lies 
almost entirely in the body of the word; yet since the verbal ending 
-{w is the means by which such expressions are made into verbs, it 
may perhaps be given credit for a small fraction of the comic effect. 
Hence the more conspicuous examples deserve mention here: zaz- 
wifw (from wdarras) Vesp. 609 ‘she papas me,’ ‘she calls me papa,’ 
matepifw (maryp) Vesp. 652 ‘do not father me,’ ‘do not call me 
father,’ Baxi{w (Baxs) Pac. 1072 ‘stop your everlasting talk about 
Bacis,’ xapdaui{w (xdpdayov) Th. 617 ‘chatter about cresses,’ 
(Sjpos) Vesp. 699 ‘to be forever talking of the people, the dear 
people,’ évrpirwviLw (rpia, Tproyevys) Eq. 1189 ‘to third with 
water,’ (tpxovrodris) Eq. 1391 ‘to be-thirty- 
year them,’ dacxavdixiLw (oxdvdé) Eq. 19 ‘do not fill me full of pot- 
herbs,’ ri{w (ri) Ar. fr. 871 ‘to be forever asking why,’ inrawvifw 
(ij wardv or Eq. 408 ‘to cry i) wav,’ (audi 
dvaxta) Cratin. 67, Ar. fr. 59 ‘to sing audi dvaxra,’ oKopaxifw 
(és xdpaxas) adesp. 1147 ‘to bid one go to perdition.’ See also 
Apolloph. 4, Araros 7, Eupol. 2, Ar. Lys. 587, etc. 


* Helbing, Gram. der Sept., S. 125, says that in Aristophanes and the 
comic fragments there are about 500 of them that are rarely met else- 
where. 

Threician Pallas threeified it.”—Walsh. 
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A similar situation exists in the case of the factitive suffix -dw. 
With it some ridiculous words are coined for the comic effect, a 
small part of which may likewise be attributed to the ending, e. g., 
éyxourvpow (Kourvpa) Nub. 48 ‘to Coesyrafy,’ (dAqurov) 
Nub. 669 ‘to barley-meal,’ ‘to fill full of barley meal,’ évaomiddéw 
(doris) Ach. 368 ‘to enshield,’ (SérApaé) Ach. 786 
‘to come to pighood’ (cf. dvdpdoua, éfavdpdopar), ™ 
(®uurmidys) conj. in Alexis 144 ‘ you have been made into a veri- 
table Philippides, i. e., you are as thin as Philippides.’ 


Varia 


Soxix® Hermipp. 12. Used in place of Soxé to ridicule the bar- 
barian language of Hyperbolus’ mother. See Hesych. s. v., Mei- 
neke Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. 94, Lobeck Proleg. 148. Compare 
adesp. 953. 

dvaxvoiav0y Ach. 791 in place of the correct form dvaxvoudddy * 
was perhaps due, as Starkie suggests, to assimilation to the preced- 
ing ‘Lhis verb dvaxvowivoya is a drag cipyuévov. Ina 
somewhat similar way, for the sake of the assonance and with comic 
intent, Aristophanes used the middle voice of péyxw Eq. 115, xaipw 
Pac. 291, and xé{w Eq. 1057,* instead of the active, and in Eq. 
456 contrary to the common practice* he contracted xodAdce, the 
future middle of xoAd{w, into xoAg in order to make a pun with 
xodos. So also Cicero with comic intent made the hybrid word 
facteon in Att. I, 16, 13 after the fashion of the Greek verbal 
girocopyréov just preceding it, in place of the Latin gerundive 
form. 

ADVERBS 


’Arrixnpds Alexis 213 is comic for ’Arrixas, the ending -ypds 
being borrowed from pox@ypas, Avrnpos, or some such word with 
this ending that fits in the context and gives the poet’s meaning.” 

Swpodoxicr’ Eq. 996. The adverbial ending -wri is borrowed 


= Cf. dapino (daps) Plaut. Capt. 897, “I'll dinner you till doomsday, 
if it’s true.”—Lindsay. 

Cf. charmido (Charmides) and decharmido, Plaut. Trin. 977. 

*The Attic equivalent is dvaxvodfp. 

* These passages were discussed in Comic Terminations, Part I, p. 16. 

* Cf. xoddcouac Theopomp. (Com. 27, xoAdcerat Plat. Rep. 575 D, Luc. 
Jup. Conf. 18 fin., coddoec#e Xen. Hell. 1, 7, 19, over against xodwuévous 
Ar. Vesp. 244, the only other instance of the contraction of this form. 

* Cf. Schweighiiuser on Ath. 4, 137 d. 
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from the familiar designations of the different modes in music, e. g., 
Awpicri, Aviiori, ’lacri, in order to make the newly inven- 
ted mode Swpodoxuri (from dwpodoxéw ‘ take bribes’), the only key 
to which Cleon would tune his lyre. For this coinage the poet pre- 
pares us by his previous use of Awpori (from Sapa ‘ bribes’) in vs. 
989. 

vyxe Eubul. 23 is formed from py on the analogy of vaiy. from 
vat and of odyé from od.” Kock thinks that Eubulus coined it in 
sport. Similarly vadapés adesp. 1086, after the fashion of oidapés 
and 

INTERJECTIONS 


The termination -aé was coarse and vulgar in interjections as well 
as in nicknames.” This was due in part to the feeling in antiquity 
that ¢ was a harsh and ugly sound.” In comedy -aé was used both 
as a comic extension of interjections already in existence and as a 
formative suffix for the creation of new interjections. The tragic 
exclamation of pain or surprise wavat which is found in nearly a 
score of passages in tragedy was lengthened to waraé in Lys. 924, 
Vesp. 235, and in Euripides’ satyr-drama Cyclops 153. With 
mamadaé Cinesias and old Silenus, both ridiculous figures, give ex- 
pression to their delight upon the (partial) satisfaction of their 
desires. This adaptation of a tragic word to comic uses by the 
addition of the vulgar ending -ag is worthy of notice. So also 
BaBai™ is lengthened to BaBaag in Ach. 64, 1142, Pac. 248, Lys. 
312, Ran. 63, and Plat. Com. 46, and iarrarai” is extended to 
iarraradé in Eq. 1, Th. 945.* 

Other interjections in -ag are: 

BowBag Th. 45, coined in imitation of the sound of the servant's 
solemn and pretentious utterance, for the purpose of ridiculing it. 
It is with the even more derisive ejaculation BouBaroBouBds, a kind 
of reduplication of the mock-majestic BowBdg, that Muesilochus in- 


* Bekker Anecd. 108, 14. 

*%See Comic Terminations, Part I, pp. 42 f. 

See Philodemus wep? woinudrwy in Fleck. Jahrb. Suppl. 17, 239, 
Cicero Orator 153, Varro fr. 113, St. Augustine Principia Dialecticae 6 f. 

® Where wawai occurs in comedy, viz., Ach. 1214, Lys. 215, Pl. 220, 
parody lies near at hand. 

® Achaeus fr. 28 and often in Plato. 

* Eq. 1, Ran. 649, cf. Th. 223. 

Most editors retain the MS reading larmamadé in Th. 945. 
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terrupts the recitation of Agathon’s servant again in vs. 48. Bom- 
bax is found in Plautus in Pseud. 365. 

evpag ward Av. 1258, an exclamation used by Peithetaerus in 
driving Iris away, perhaps like ‘‘shoo! shoo!’’ It is no doubt an 
onomatopoetic invention. éripfeypa tdxovs is the comment of the 
scholiast. 

waé Diph. 96, Menand. ’Emrp. 517 (Koerte), Herondas 7, 114, 
Plaut. M. G. 808, Stich. 772, Ter. Haut. 291, 717, = rédos exe 
(Hesych.), ‘‘enough!’’ 

murndé adesp. 1130, ‘‘bravo!’’ See Plato Euthyd. 303 A. 

Euaz Plaut. Bacch. 247, 724, Cure. 97, Cas. 835, Men. 127, 
‘‘hurrah!’’, a cry of exultation. Found in Plautus only, but de- 
rived no doubt from his Greek sources. 

immarat Eq. 602. 16 erage rapa [Ran. 
(scholiast). 

The following imitative expressions may be added here: 

cod Ran. 209 f., together with Bpexexexeé, is an imitation of the 
croaking of frogs. 


Kara pipnow Tod Topd@v 
ADDENDA 


madicxdpiov adesp. 25 (Demianczuk). For this multiplication 
of diminutive suffixes see Comic Termin. Part I, pp. 11 f. 

’Adpoditapidiov Plat. Com. 3 (Dem.), a double diminutive of 
endearment,™ the endearment being further emphasized by yAv«v- 
tarov, ‘my dearest little Aphrodittikins, my sweetie.’ — 

avOpwrdpiv Eupol. 26 (Dem.), a dim. of contempt.® Cf. yvvar- 
xapov Diocl. 11 K, 

mvyiiwov Ach. 638. For ‘tiptoe’ is substituted ‘tiptail,’ and 
that too in the diminutive form. A dim. of mild contempt, used 
in a sportive mood. 

petpaxvAXov Menand. Fab. Incert. II, 33 (Koerte), in ridicule 
and contempt. 

mpiwv Ach. 36 ‘Mr. Buyer,’ a character name made from the 
imperative rodro maida xaXetra, says the scholiast, yap 
Tov mpiw pyyaros Gvoya Td rpiwy, and Hesychius explains zpiwy as 
equivalent to dyopd{wv. 


“See Com. Term. I, 19 f. 
* Thid. 26 f. 
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méwv (from zéos) implied in Ieovidys,* Lys. 852, the patronymic 
being formed to resemble the deme-name [laovidu. rd 
aéos, &s dad Syuov twos (scholiast). 

Kapdoriwy Vesp. 1178, from xdpdozos. 

KayrvXiwv (from xaumidos), the title of comedies of Eubulus and 
Araros; cf. ’Ayxvdiwv (from dyxvAos), the name of plays of Eubu- 
lus and Alexis. 

Mapyias Ach. 702, from the stem of the epic and poetic paprrw 
and the nickname-forming suffix -ias, has the meaning of pdprris 
‘ plunderer,’ ‘ robber,’ but the appearance of a proper name. It 
is therefore a coined character name with its etymological significa- 
tion emphasized, ‘Mr. Graball.’ Itis the name of a parasite in 
Eupol. 166 and the name of a dog in CIG. 4, 8185 a. It is not 
found elsewhere. In a similar way Aristophanes plays upon the 
meaning of the familiar name Kryoias in Ach. 839. 

Srauvias Ran. 22, ‘Old Beerbarrel,’ a character name from 
orduvos. See Class. Phil. II, 462. Compare xorvAwv (from xorvAyn 
‘cup’) Plut. Anton. ch. 18 fin., nickname of the toper Varius. 

Xarvpias (from Sdrvpos) the title of a comedy of Anaxandrides. 

paotryias Eq. 1228, Ran. 501, Lys. 1240, Philem. 145, Diph. 
97, Menand. ’Emrp. 573, Sap. 109, Tepixerp. 134, KoA. 83 (Koer- 
te), Hipparch. 1, Philippid. 9, adesp. 487 (Ko.), adesp. 15 
(Dem. ), monost. 365 (Mein. ), = dotAos 6 &’ paorife- 
pevos (Suidas). Found also in Soph. fr. 306, Plat. Gorg. 524 C, 
Dem. 20, 131, Theophr. Char. 28. 

orcyparias Lys. 331, Cratin. 333, Hermipp. 63, Eupol. 159, 
276." of 88 orlopevoi orvyparia Kai oriywves, Gorep of partvyovpevor 
paoriyia, Poll. 3, 79, cf. Eust. 1542, 48. Wevdooriypyarias is the 
name of a play of Nicostratus. Naevius has a comedy called 
Stigmatias. 

Anparaas * Ran. 494 is explained by Suidas with the words ¢po- 
vnparias, peyadohpuv, yevvadas. 

T'épyacos Ach. 1131, formed from yopyés, which underlies Topy«, 
in order to refer to the image of the Gorgon on Lamachus’ shield. 
It is made with the name-forming suffix ® seen in “Irzacos, Adpacos, 


* This reading is derived from the scholium. 

Tt occurs also in Asius 1, Xen. Hell. 5, 3, 24. 

* The reading found in a scholium and in Suidas (cf. also Hesych. 
and Phot.) in preference to the verb-form Anuarigs in the MSS. 

* Cf. Fick u. Bechtel, Griech. Personennamen, S. 23. YTépyacos occurs 
in Paus. 4, 3, 10; 4, 30, 3, used seriously as a proper name. 
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"EXacos, "Epagos, Nixagos. For Aristophanes’ fondness 
for this form of expression Adyaxov Topydoov, compare Ardvucos 
vids Srapviov Ran. 22, ’Avripaxov tov Vaxddos Ach. 1150, warpds 
Kazviov Vesp. 151, rév SeAAov 325, cf. 1267, and see Hermipp. 42, 
Phryn. Com. 53. 

KvBdacos Plat. Com. 174 is formed like Tépyacos. Kvfdacos 
from xvBda (xirrw) and Adpdwy“ from Aopdds are obscene names of 
opposite meaning, coined by Plato. 

’AvOpdxvAdros conj. Ach. 612, a character name made up of 
dvOpaé ‘charcoal’ and the ending -vAAos used as a name-forming 
sufix.* It is very appropriate to the context. Anthrax is a cook 
in Plautus’ Aulularia. 

ciSouadrns Alcae. Com. 37, Alcae. Lyr. 150 Bergk (eldos, 
‘son of a rouge pot,’ épevOduevos See Bergk on 
Aleae. Lyr. fr. 150, who compares and The 
word was probably employed by the lyric poet Alcaeus rather than 
by the comic poet of the same name. 

carvpa adesp. 1374, used of a courtesan, is the feminine of 
adrupos in the sense of a lewd and lustful fellow, hence a ‘ she- 
satyr,’ ‘satyress.’ Cf. Silena ac satura in Lucret. 4, 1169. 

dvSpuxés Anaxandrid. 1 (Dem.). See A. J. P. XXXI, 436-41, 
especially 440. 

dpurrytixds conj. Eupol. 7. (Dem.). See A. J. P. XXXI, 441. 

Aoyurrixds Menand. ’Emrp. 541 (Koerte). An adjective ending 
in -ixés is fitting in the mouth of this slave (Onesimus) turned 
philosopher. Note his Epicurean philosophy and other moralizing, 
pretentiously set forth immediately afterwards (vss. 544 f.). It is 
Onesimus too who uses dorixds (or roractixds ) 340, rpovonrixds 344, 
and rapa[xri]x@s 361. With one exception, rpayixds 585, he em- 
ploys all the forms in -ixés that are found in this play. 


mpodoricrepos adesp. 1124 K. See A. J. P. XX XIX, 183, 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 
TrRiInITY CoLiEas, N. C. 


“Casaubon’s correction for Adpdwr. 
“Fick u. Bechtel, Gr. Pers. S. 27. 
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IV.—ABRAHAW’S BOSOM. 


We read in the parable of Lazarus and Dives that when the 
beggar died, he was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom. 
The rich man in Hades saw Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his bosom (Luke 16, 22. 23). This figure is supposed to ex- 
press the ideas of nearest fellowship and highest honor ; it is said 
to be taken from the practice of reclining at table, so that the 
head of the guest leaned back upon the bosom of his neighbor, 
the place of distinction belonging to him who was seated in this 
way next to the host (DB 1, 18").*. But at ancient dinners the 
guests were not packed like sardines (cf. CD 40°; RB 956; 
CBL* 456). Nor can we suppose that when Lazarus died, Abra- 
ham was dining in a recumbent posture, and that the angels 
placed Lazarus before Abraham on the dining-couch, so close 
that Lazarus’ head was on Abraham’s bosom, although we read 
in Matt. 8, 11 (cf. Luke 13, 29) that many will come from the 
east and the west, and recline at table with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven (cf. the feasts of the heroes 
in Valhalla with Odin as host and the Valkyrs bearing about 
the mead-horns). The Greek text has dvaxA.Pyoovra, they will 
eat a meal in-a recumbent posture. In Luke 16, 22 we have eis 
tov xoArov ABpaap, which the Vulgate renders: in sinwm Abra- 
hae, the Peshita: 1é-“ubbéh dé~Abraham. J.D. Michaelis’ trans- 
lation (1790) to Abraham’s table is unwarranted. Syr. “abba 
means bosom, lap, womb, hollow, cavity, recess, inner part, also 
gulf, bay, like Lat. sinus and Gr. xéAwos. Aram. “ébba is iden- 
tical with Heb. hob, which we find in Job 31, 33. For Heb. 
litmén-lé-hubbi “audni, to hide my guilt in my bosom (cf. id 
xdArov éxev) the Peshita has timrét bé-fui3ia haubdi, I hid secret- 
ly my trespasses (cf. Matt. 6, 13). In Syriac, héubaé (— Heb. 
hob) means debt, and hubba: love. The original meaning of 
habab, to love, may be to fondle in the lap. 

The Hebrew equivalent of Abraham’s bosom is héq Abraham. 
I showed more than ten years ago (Mic. 90) that Heb. bé-héq 


1For the abbreviations see Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 38, p. 
142. 
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corresponded to the Assyr. ina sim. It does not mean in the 
bosom, but in the lap. The line in the last triplet of Ps. 79, 
Render unto our neighbors sevenfold into their bosom their 
reproach wherewith they reproached Thee, O Lord, means Gwe 
them lapfuls, filled sevenfold, for the insults wherewith they 
insulted Thee. In the same way we must interpret Luke 6, 38: 
Good measure, pressed down and shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom. In Is. 65, 7 JHVH says, 
I will requite their iniquities, I will measure out thew recom- 
pense, and will requite it into their bosom (cf. Jer. 32, 18; 
Ruth 3, 15). In 2 K 4, 39 we read that one of the young 
prophets at Gilgal (1. e. the sacred cromlech N of Beth-el, JBL 
36, 95) gathered his lap full of colocynths. AV has his lap full 
for Heb. mélé bigdé, lit. the fulness of his (upper) garment 
(Vulgate, implevit pallium suum). Lat. gremium does not 
mean an armful (dyxaXis, oAévn) but a lapful. The lap is that 
part of the clothing that lies loosely on the thighs and knees 
when a person sits down, and this may be used like an apron to 
hold or contain something. In certain parts of Germany 
(Schwalm ; cf. MK® 20, 242, pl. i, Nos. 20.16) where the women 
used to wear half a dozen underskirts, the overskirt occasionally 
served for this purpose; they also used it as a hood or cape, 
if there was an unexpected downpour. We call the leather cov- 
ering for the protection of the lower part of a person while 
riding in an open carriage an apron, and a fur robe, or a blanket, 
for the protection of the feet and legs when riding in a carriage 
or sleigh is known in this country as a lap-robe. 

In John 13, 25 jv dvaxetpevos els éx trav pabyrav abrov év TO KOATY 
tov “Inoov, dv does not mean There was leaning 
on Jesus’ bosom one of His disciples, whom Jesus loved; 
dvaxeivevos év KdATw abrov Means simply wapaxaraxeipevos abro. 
The unnamed disciple reclined on the same dining-couch before 
Him, and when he wanted to ask the Master a question, he 
leaned back toward the breast of Jesus behind him. Both 
rested on the couch in a semi-sitting position, supported on the 
left elbow. ’Avarecdv émi tov *Incos does not mean 
lying on Jesus’ breast (contrast Wellhausen, Ev. Luc. 91). If 
the Last Supper was arranged according to the Roman fashion, 
there would have been three couches on three sides of a square 
table. Jesus would have occupied the couch on the left side, 
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Medius lectus 


Imus lectus 
Summus lectus 


and the place of honor would have been, not the place before 
the place of the host at the rear end of the left couch, but the 
place (iaruds, locus consularis) at the left end of the couch 
behind the table (cf. Hor. Sat. 2, 8, 20-23). ’Avdyauv péya 
éotpwpevov (Mark 14, 15) means large dining-room 
bedded, ready, i. e. provided with dining-couches (lecti strati, 


triclinia strata) and the table set. In the Odyssey we often find 
éveiata éroipa; Theocritus (13, 63) says érowordryn Sais (cf. also 
Matt. 22, 4. 8; Luke 14,17). Xrpwpyvy denotes a couch (e. g. 
Plato, Prot. 12, A). *Eorpwpévov in this connection does not 
mean paved, or carpeted, or furnished, or provided with cushions. 
Nor does “illita in the Peshita signify 
an upper room laid and set in order; Syr. ti8uit(t) sauwit, lit. I 
spread my spread, means I made my bed, and t&#éwyit denotes 
to lie down at the table. I have subsequently noticed that J. 
D. Michaelis (1790) translated: er wiirde ihnen einen grossen 
Saal zeigen, auf dem ein Tisch mit herumgelegten Polstern in 
Bereitschaft stinde; but no modern commentator seems to have 
paid any attention to it; Wellhausen (Hv. Marc.) rendered: 
Und er wird euch ein grosses Oberzimmer weisen, mit Decken 
tiberspreitet, das bereit steht. 

Each couch was usually occupied by three persons, but to 
accommodate Jesus and His twelve disciples, two of the three 
couches must have been occupied by four (cf. Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 86) 
and one, by five. The three disciples on Jesus’ couch were no 
doubt Peter, James, and John (cf. Mark 5, 37; 9, 2; 14, 33): 
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Peter in front, then James, then his brother John, and finally 
Jesus (contrast DB 2, 681°). The left couch was generally 
reserved for the host and his family. 

We must not be misled by Leonardo da Vinci’s famous picture 
of the Last Supper, at Milan, which has become for all Christen- 
dom the typical representation of this scene (EB** 16, 447°). 
The Master and His disciples were not seated along the far side 
and the two ends of a long narrow table, with the disciples 
ranged in equal number on His right and left. In Leonardo’s 
picture Jesus sits in the center, and John and Peter next to 
Him on the right hand side of the Lord, while John’s brother 
James has the first seat on the left side of Jesus. In Mark 10, 
37 James and John ask Jesus, Grant unto us that we may sit, 
one on Thy right hand, and the other on Thy left hand, in Thy 
glory. Here is used, not xaraxeioOa: or 
which we find in the Greek original wherever the English Bible 
has to sit at meat, although the Vulgate has accumbere, recum- 
bere, or discumbere. Accubation, which was derived from the 
East, was introduced in Rome after the first Punic War (264- 
240). Nor did it prevail in the Homeric times of Greece (BL 
68). For the chief places (AV, uppermost rooms) at feasts 
the Greek text has mpwroxAwia (Vulgate primi accubitus or 
recubitus, or discubitus). For sat at meat (Matt. 9, 10) RV 
gives in the margin: Gr. reclined, and so always (cf. Mark 14, 
18; Luke 9, 14). 

The Hebrew name for dining-couch is meséh which we find 
in Cant. 1, 12. The bride says there, As long as the King is 
feasting, his spikenard its scent is emitting. The King is the 
bridegroom, and bi-mésibbé, in his accubation, on his dining- 
couch, means in his bridal bed (cf. Lat. accumbere and accubare, 
also accubitus). We must read nirdé notén réhd. The spike- 
nard is the membrum virile, and scent refers to the peculiar 
odor of the seminal fluid (cf. BL 37, n. 23; contrast BL 67, n. 
12). The smegma praeputii is impregnated with the odoriferous 
secretion of the glandulae Tysonianae; musk, civet (cf. BL 23, 
n. 5; 69, n. 13; 91, n. 40) and castoreum belong to the same 
category. The following line My sachet of myrrh was my dear- 
est, scenting my breasts with its perfume means, He kissed my 
bosom (cf. BL 126, ad 73; 87, n. 24) and his kisses were so 
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sweet and fragrant that they scented my bosom like a sachet of 
myrrh (cf. BL 59, n. 33; 75, n. 30; 91, nn. 37. 40; 99, n. 18; 
also 125, ad 70). 

In JBL 21, 54 (cf. BL 68) I explained the Talmudic passage 
Shabb. 63* (BT 1, 454, 1. 5) where we read: Rabbi Jehudah 
said, The men of Jerusalem were very frivolous. A man would 
say to his friend, What did you have for supper last night? 
Well-worked bread or unworked bread? Had you Gordelian 
wine, or Khardelian wine? Was your couch spacious or short? 
Had you good or bad company? Rabbi Khisda said, All this 
refers to illicit intercourse—Unworked bread, or bread that has 
not been kneaded, refers to a virgin, while the question, Had you 
(white) Gordelian wine or (red) Khardelian wine? means, Was 
she a blonde or a brunette? 

Heb. hégq, lap, is used also for the hypogastric region. Aram. 
hégé is a synonym of hannd, and Syr. hénné means also privy 
parts. It denotes also the hollow of a chariot, like Heb. héq in 
1 K 22, 35 (JBL 36, 256 n. 1). It is not the etymological 
equivalent of Heb. hogn, but must be connected with the 
stem of hanan, to have mercy, just as the plural of Heb. 
rahm, womb, rahmim means mercy (ZA 31, 241). In Arabic, 
zag means vulva, and the verb raga, taxdqu, is used of sexual 
intercourse. Also margélét in Ruth 3, 4. 7. 8. 14 does not 
denote the place at the feet, but the hypogastrium of Boaz. Feet 
is a euphemism for genitals; urine is called in Hebrew water of 
the feet (Assyr. mé purédi) and the Hebrew term for hair of 
the pudenda is hair of the feet (Is. 7, 20). In Exod. 4, 25, 
where we read that Zipporah cut off the foreskin of her son 
and touched therewith her husband’s feet, so that Moses resem- 
bled a bloody bridegroom, feet must be interpreted in the same 
way. The primary connotation of Heb. hatin, bridegroom, and 
hétén, father-in-law, is circumcised and circumciser, respectively 
(AJSL 22, 252, n. 9). 

Ruth 3, 8 does not mean, And it came to pass at midnight that 
the man was afraid and turned himself; and behold, a woman 
lay at his feet, but: at midnight the man was startled, suddenly 
roused from sleep, and he groped, and there was a woman at his 
side (lit. his hypogastrium), In Jud. 16, 29 the verb lapat, 
which corresponds to the Assyr. lapétu, to touch, has the same 
meaning; we must not translate, Samson took hold of the two 
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middle pillars upon which the house stood, but Samson groped 
for the two pillars. When Nathan says to David (2 S 12, 8): 
Thus says Jhvh, I gave thee thy master’s wwes into thy bosom, 
we may keep this rendering as a euphemism, just as we say to 
take to one’s bosom for to marry, but we must bear in mind 
that the real meaning of the Hebrew word is not bosom, but the 
lower abdominal region. 

Luther rendered eis rév xéArwov ABpaap correctly in Abrahams 
Schoss. Ger. Schoss means not only lap, but also womb. For 
in the womb of the earth or in the womb of time you say in 
German: im Schoss der Erde, im Schoss der Zeit (JBL 38, 154). 
In the allegorical fourteenth century poem Piers the Plowman 
we find the phrase in Abraham’s lap. We can say also im the 
lap of Providence or in the lap of the future. At the end of the 
second scene of the last act of Shakespeare’s Much Ado about 
Nothing Benedick says to Beatrice: I will live in thy heart, die 
in thy lap, and be buried in thy eyes. Dives did not see Lazarus 
in (or at) Abraham’s bosom, but in Abraham’s lap. ’Ev rois 
avrov is synonymous with év (or ém) trois yéovaow avroi, 
sur les genouz. If xéAmos is etymologically identical with our 
half, the original meaning must have been cleft which Chaucer 
uses in the sense of crotch, fork, the bifurcated part of the hu- 
man frame, the point where the legs are joined to the body 
(JBL 35, 158). The corresponding Ger. Kluft means gap, 
gulf, chasm (cf. Pind. Ol. 9, 93) and we use gulf for bay, just 
as xéAmos has this meaning. Ger. Schoss is identical with our 
sheet, while our lap corresponds to Ger. Lappen, rag. AS sés 
sceat denotes a gulf or bay. For év adrov in the sense 
of at his side, we must remember that half was formerly used for 
side, part. In the Wyclifite Version we find in Matt. 20, 21 
at Thy right half and at Thy left half = edovipwv 
gov. Also Goth. and OHG halba, MHG halbe, ON halfa signify 
side. Our on behalf means originally on the side, or part, of. 

For Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom or, rather, in Abraham’s 
lap, we must not think of Mme. Vigée-Lebrun’s famous painting 
of herself and her daughter, in the Louvre, but of Michelangelo’s 
marble group Pietd at St. Peter’s in Rome (pl. ix, No. 13, at 
the end of MK* 2) representing the Virgin with the body of the 
dead Christ on her lap. 

PavuL Haupt. 
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V.—HORACE AND PHILODEMUS. 


Professor Hendrickson in his most interesting paper on Philo- 
demus (A. J. P. XX XIX 31) quotes Horace, Serm. I 2, 120: 


illam ‘ post paulo’ ‘sed pluris’ ‘si exierit vir’ 
Gallis, hanc Philodemus ait sibi, quae neque magno 
stet pretio 


and rightly points out that Horace is quoting and summarizing 
an epigram by Philodemus. The warning is by no means super- 
fluous, for in what is still the best English edition of the Satires 
Palmer, incredible though it may seem, actually reproaches 
Orelli with believing in Philodemus as a real person and insists 
that the name merely describes the character, ‘a man of low 
tastes’. Philodemus certainly thought that his name was ap- 
propriate to his vagrant amours (A. P. V 115), but he probably 
never imagined that it would be made a reason for denying 
his existence. But when Professor Hendrickson says that the 
particular epigram to which Horace is referring has not been 


preserved, it is possible that he is mistaken. Is it not more 
probable that Horace after quoting ‘o crus o bracchia’ from 
Philodemus’ description of Flora (A. P. V 132) proceeds to 
develop the rest of the satire from the six-line epigram A. P. 
V 126? 


mévre dldwoww évds TH Seiva Seiva rddavra, 
kal Bivet kal wa Kady 
awévre 5 Spaxuds Sddexa Avoavdooy, 
kal Bw mpds xpelocova pavepds. 
wdvrws ppévas exw, 7h ye 
rovs xelvov mwedéxer Set 


‘A thousand down,’ she cries, the ugly jade. 
He pays the money and is still afraid. 

My Lysianassa charges me a crown 

And lets me kiss her before all the town. 
Either I’m wrong, or else he should be sent 
Straight to the gelder for his punishment. 


The word ‘ Galli’—which with this meaning should perhaps 

be written without the capital—gives the direct reference. 

Though Philodemus visited Gaul in his patron’s train, the 
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word here signifies not a native of that country but a person 
who has undergone the operation hinted at in the sixth line of 
the Greek. 

The habit which the Roman poets have of working up a long 
passage from a few lines in seme Greek original by the addition 
of a mass of realistic details deserves more study than it has 
yet received. Ovid, who, in the period of the Amores and the 
Ars Amatoria, was even more influenced by Philodemus than 
is Horace, would supply several examples. The fifth poem in 
the first book of the Amores may record an actual experience, 
but in its literary form it is modeled on the epigram of Philo- 
demus A. P. V 132; and the seventh piece in the third book 
is merely a long expansion of A. P. XI 30. 


A champion once within the lists of love, 

Twice seven times my prowess I would prove. 

But now, e’en though I strive the whole night through, 
Scarce one sure sign of vigour can I show. 

Too oft the pitcher to the well has gone; 

*Twas spent before, and now ’tis wholly done. 

Languid I lie, a piece of twice-chewed string; 

O age, can you more cruel torture bring! 


One more example in a different and more pleasing style. The 
episode of the old pirate turned gardener in the fourth Georgic 
is justly held to be one of Virgil’s most exquisite pictures. It 
is beautiful, but its beauty is a beauty of detail and language. 
The ‘idée mére’ is to be found in an epigram of Leonidas 
(A. P. VI 226): 


édlyov KrXelrwvos érathuov, # 7’ 
omelperOar, urds 6 cxeddv dumedewr, 

re pwreiov * GAN’ éxi rodros 
dyidxovr’ éterépno’ erea, 


‘ Behold poor Clito’s humble cot, 
His vineyard small, his garden plot, 
The wood from whence he faggots bears. 
Yet thus he lived for eighty years.’ 


F. A. WricHt. 


BIREBECK COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
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VI—HORACE, CARM. III, 4: DESCENDE CAELO. 


Horace’s “ Descende caelo” is by no means a favorite ode. 
Its apparent lack of unity, its dispersion of interest and its 
obtrusion of themes that seem farfetched, have left most readers 
puzzled. When Mommsen? on the occasion of an emperor’s 
birthday undertook to interpret the cycle of six poems in which 
it stands as an effort to promote Augustus’ legislative program 
he won a half-hearted interest for it. But however well his 
hypothesis seemed to explain the latter half of the poem, the 
reader still failed to see any raison d’étre for the first thirty-six 
lines. And Mommsen’s general interpretation has not quite 
stood the test of criticism. He read too much imperialism into 
these odes. There was apparently something in the political 
atmosphere of such “ Festreden ” which betrayed the sanest of 
scholars into high-sounding phraseology. Domaszewski* gave 
a slightly different turn to Mommsen’s hypothesis by quoting 
the inscription * of the golden shield which was presented to 
Augustus in the year 27; but after weighing his testimony 
with care few readers of Horace have found it possible to accept 
the suggestion that these six odes merely sing the praises of 
an emperor’s virtues. Criticism* has now come to recognize 
with Heinze that though the six odes were finally grouped 
together by the poet as related in thought or manner, they were 
written at intervals, and originally (some of them at least) 
without reference to each other. That leaves the fourth as a 
problem still unsolved. 

The fourth ode was probably the first of the group to be com- 
posed, as has been inferred from the allusion in line 38 to the 
settling of soldiers after Actium. If we read it without reference 


1Mommsen, Festrede, Reden und Aufsiitze, pp. 168 ff. 

* Domaszewski, Rhein. Mus., 59, pp. 302 ff. For other discussions see 
Wagenvoort, De Horatii quae dicuntur Odis Romanis, 1910. 

*Mon. Ancyr. 34: “ virtutis, clementiae, justitiae, pietatis causa.” 

“Eduard Meyer’s interpretation of III. 3 (Kleine Schr. p. 472), 
convincing to those who know Roman history, is of course fatal to 
Domaszewski’s idea. It was a mistake for Meyer to apply his hypothe- 
sis to the fifth where it does not belong. 
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to the rest of the “ cycle,” if we divest ourselves of the idea that 
it must perforce represent the idea of “clementia” we may 
summarize it as follows: 


ll. 1-36, Hear me, O Muses, for I am your devotee. You guarded me 
when a lost babe in the woods, you have been my patrons throughout 
life, you have saved me in times of great peril: I will trust myself to 
your care wherever I go. 

ll. 37-41, (transition) Caesar also, now that his great struggle is 
over, finds solace in you and your wise counsels. 

ll. 42-80, Jupiter, in a greater struggle, also overcame his enemies, 
opposing their blind rage with reason and well directed force. With 
him stood Minerva and the Gods of Olympus. Thus has senseless 
violence ever yielded before power directed by intelligence. 


Now it is very difficult to find unity here. What have 
Horace’s youthful ramblings to do with Augustus’ victory over 
Antony—which is tacitly compared with the Gigantomachy? 
Or what have the muses, the patrons of Horace, to do with 
battles? Any hypothesis which demands unity of thought in 
the poem at once convicts Horace of forgetting the simplest 
rules of his art. And that is the last thing he was likely to do. 


To me at least “ Descende caelo” has the appearance of a 
dedicatory poem—a dedicatory poem that for some reason is 
out of the position for which it was originally intended. Such 
a poem normally does two things. It attempts to justify the 
book which it prefaces, and it commends the recipient of the 
book. And that is precisely what this ode does. In the first 
half, Horace, apparently fearsome of his bold venture, seeks to 
prove his right to sing by showing that from very childhood 
he has been a favorite of the muses. In the second part, written 
shortly after Augustus’ return from the East, he commends 
Augustus—presumably the recipient of the dedication—by 
implying that his recent victory was a victory of intelligence 
over mere violence as in the case of the Gigantomachy. If we 
assume the premises, nothing could be more fitting. 

The awkwardness of the transition from me to thee is then 
explained. The scene-shifting fairly creaks in the lines (37- 
40): 

, Vos Caesarem altum, militia simul 

Fessas cohortes addidit oppidis, 


Finire quaerentem labores 
Pierio recreatis antro. 
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But what was to be done? A dedication necessarily has two 
themes, and when they are as far apart as Horace and Augustus, 
a violent transition is to be expected. 

It is futile to attempt any explanation of why the poem was 
not used for its original purpose. One can imagine that when 
the moment came, Horace, through modesty, or lack of encour- 
agement, or sense of pride, decided not to dedicate his book to 
Augustus. We happen to know from Suetonius that Horace 
was drawn into addressing Augustus in a confident tone only 
at the written request of the Emperor. It may also be—as has 
frequently been assumed—that Horace had originally intended 
to issue the odes serially in single books and that when he 
changed his mind he withdrew this preface—meant for the first 
or second or third book—and shifted it to its present position. 
This is of course mere conjecture. At any rate since it is a long 
Alcaic song containing something of political significance, it 
seems not wholly out of place in the “cycle.” A part of it at 
least corresponds somewhat to the others in that it directs 
attention to “vis temperata” as others of the “cycle” do to 
“virtus,” “ fides,” and “ pietas.” 


This hypothesis may also explain the first strange stanza: 


Descende caelo et dic age tibia 
Regina longum Calliope melos, 
Seu voce nunc mavis acuta, 
Seu fidibus citharaque Phoebi. 


This stanza is awkwardly padded, and the commentators have 
not yet decided what kind of a performance Calliope is invited 
to give (see Professor Shorey’s note). If the poem was origin- 
ally written as a dedication to Augustus, the first stanza probably 
contained his narme, and had, therefore, to be rewritten, when 
the “longum melos ” was placed in its present position. In such 
circumstances we can hardly wonder if “the expression is 
confused.” And if the opening stanza was rewritten to fit the 
poem for its new position, the first words may after all—as 
Porphyrio supposed—refer to the celestial council of the 
preceding poem. | 

Of course this explanation does not increase the aesthetic 
value of “ Descende caelo” except in so far as it removes an 
obstacle which has hindered access to its meaning. But we are 
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interested in Horace’s conception of his art, and it is something 
to find that though he rambled, he did so not from lack of 
power to be direct. Here at least he purposely dispersed the 
attention, and a dedicatory poem is one of the few types of 
poems that may legitimately say two things. I am convinced 
also that in other poems that have seemed to some critics not 
to conform to the rules of good art, e. g. I, 3; 7 and 28, we 
should find if we knew all the facts either a reasonable explana- 
tion ® or the binding thread. Horace deserves of the reader the 
exercise of some imagination. Time and the sloth of the dark 
ages have destroyed so much of the simple everyday knowledge 
which Horace could reasonably assume in his readers that we 
have no right to attribute to the poet’s incapacity the obscurities 
which we sometimes fail to penetrate. We might consider for 
a moment what a Roman reader would have made of “ The Lady 
of Shalott” or “La Belle Dame sans Merci” with only such 
help as a Porphyrio provides.® 


TENNEY FRANK. 


* Professor Hendrickson (Class. Jour. III. 100) has now removed the 
difficulties in I, 3. Kiessling/Heinze’s notes on I, 7 seem to me satis- 
factory; while I, 28, can at least be understood on the assumption that 
the poet himself was the shipwrecked man at death’s door. 

* May I add a suggestion regarding the seventh stanza? Here Horace 
refers to three dangers which he has survived: Philippi, the devota 
arbos, and Sicula Palinurus wnda. The last reference has not been 
explained. Perhaps this is an allusion to the disaster that overtook 
Augustus’ fleet near Vibo in 36 B.C. (Vellei. II, 79, 3). Horace may 
well have served in that campaign as he did later at Actium. 
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VII.—LIVY VII. xiv. 6-10. 


Dictator tamen, ut qui magis animis quam viribus fretus ad cer- 
tamen descenderet, omnia circumspicere atque agitare coepit ut 
arte aliqua terrorem hostibus incuteret. Sollerti animo rem novam 
excogitat, qua deinde multi nostri atque externi imperatores, nostra 
quoque quidam aetate, usi sunt: mulis strata detrahi iubet binisque 
tantum centunculis relictis agasones partim captivis, partim aegro- 
rum armis ornatos imponit. His fere mille effectis centum admiscet 
equites et nocte super castra in montes evadere ac silvis se occultare 
iubet neque inde ante movere quam ab se acceperint signum. Ipse, 
ubi inluxit, in radicibus montium extendere aciem coepit sedulo, ut 
adversus montes consisteret hostis. Instructo vani terroris appa- 
ratu, qui quidem terror plus paene veris viribus profuit, primo 
eredere duces Gallorum non descensuros in aequum Romanos; 
deinde, ubi degressos repente viderunt, et ipsi avidi certaminis in 
proelium ruunt, priusque pugna coepit quam signum ab ducibus 
daretur. 


The only difficulty in this clear and straightforward narrative 
is the awkwardness of the words italicized, when considered in 
relation to the context. The stratagem of Sulpicius has no 
bearing on the belief entertained by the Gauls that the Romans 
would not fight. Messrs. Walters and Conway, in the new Ox- 
ford text of Books VI-X (1919), address themselves to this 
difficulty, and seek to rectify the logic of the passage by a new 
punctuation, as follows: 


Ipse, ubi inluxit, in radicibus montium extendere aciem coepit sedulo, 
ut adversus montes consisteret hostis, instructo vani terroris apparatu, 
qui quidem terror plus paene veris viribus profuit. Primo credere duces 
Gallorum etc. 


The words instructo—profutt are no doubt better off when 
separated by the full stop from duces Gallorum; but the ablative 
absolute comes in awkwardly, telling us what we had already 
gathered from §§ 7 and 8, and serving principally, it would seem, 
as a clumsy introduction to the observation made in the clause 
qui—profuit,—an observation which would have been distinctly 
more in place immediately after §8. The Oxford editors sug- 
gest indeed the possibility that the words instructo—profuit be- 
long before Ipse, but they find in the MSS no indication that 
there has been a dislocation in the order. 
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It is, however, not necessary to resort to transposition. Keep 
the punctuation used by Messrs. Walters and Conway, and read 
imstructos (agreeing with montes) for instructo, and Livy’s 
thought becomes clear: Having prepared a surprise for the 
enemy, the Roman general manoeuvred them into a position 
where it would be effective, and the result fully justified his plan. 
We may translate thus: “The dictator himself, as soon as it 
was light, began to deploy his troops along the lower slopes, on 
purpose to make the enemy take their stand facing the moun- 
tains, where the preparations had been made for inspiring them 
with a fear which, groundless though it was, yet served the 
Romans almost better than actual strength.” 

The expression instructo vani terroris apparatu was sufficiently 
natural (cf. discusso itaque vano apparatu hostium, chap. xvii 
§ 5) to satisfy an inattentive scribe, whose mind was working 
mechanically from word-group to word-group, without troubling 
about the larger units of sentence and paragraph. For the con- 
struction with instructos Livy has the following parallels, if 
parallels are wanted: IX. xliv. 9, castra apparatu rerum utilium 
instruzit; XXIV. xxxiv. 13, ea pars (sc. Achradinae) eodem 
omnt apparatu instructa erat; XXXIV. xxix. 3, urbs omni bel- 
lico apparatu instructa. 

B. O. Foster. 
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PHILOLOGus LXXVI (1920), Heft 1/2. 


Pp. 1-59. W. A. Baehrens, Zur Entstehung der Ilias. The 
redactor used for the composition of his Iliad (apart from frag- 
ments of lays at the close of & and O) eight or nine single lays 
(A; Z237-H 7 [perhaps also Z 119-136]; H 44-312; A 1-497a; 
A 620-643, 670-762; M 196-466; N 1-155, 795-837, & 152-351, 
402-439, O 1-366; N 360-672) and two small epics (TAE and 
the subsequently recast II-¥ 256) and himself wrote and inserted 
several connecting passages for the purpose of making a unified 
whole (B 1-49(?), 442-452, Z 1-118, H 8-43, [a lost passage after 
H 322 and passim], A 497b-848, M 1-194, N 156-345). After this 
first important attempt to construct a comprehensive Iliad, other 
poets worked over the material. The Thersites-lay was inserted 
in B; for the purpose of including IK the author of ® wrote his 
KoXos paxn; and & 1-152 was forced into the Aws ardry, perhaps 
by the same poet. Finally, three poets substantially trans- 
formed the epos II-¥ 256. Smaller connecting passages, like 
B 53-86; 333-441; etc., and interpolations aré numerous. Our 
redactor left almost unchanged the lays which he included, and, 
himself, composed only connecting passages. Important altera- 
tions in the ancient poems and insertions are due to the later 
poets. Such alterations did not affect the composition of the 
Tliad as a whole; but the latest poet, by the insertion of T, which 
was to correspond to I, and by the inclusion of *A6Aa and Avrpa, 
transformed and probably embellished the close of the composi- 
tion which the first redactor had produced. These recastings 
have left their traces. The composition of the [liad is far in- 
ferior to that of the Odyssey. The first redactor was an Ionian, 
perhaps of Kolophon (or of Smyrna, which fell into the hands 
of the Kolophonians not later than the eighth century). His 
name may very well have been Homer. 


Pp. 60-67. Leo Weber, SYKA E® EPMHIIII. (For Part Il 
see Philol. LXXIV 248 ff.) Remains of a herm from the agora 
at Athens. A fragmentary ancient Attic epigram (IG. I 333) 
is taken to be the inscription on a base upon which once stood 
the herms erected in the market place to celebrate the great vic- 
tories over the Persians. 


Pp. 68-92. Wilhelm Weinberger, Zur Hekale des Kallimachos. 
A detailed examination of the fragments as recently arranged by 
Ida Kapp, a pupil of von Wilamowitz (‘Callimachi Hecalae frag- 
menta, Berlin, 1915). The Florentine and Vienna fragments, 
the testimonia, and the passages in Ovid referring to the myth 
are reéxamined and some changes in the order of the fragments 
suggested. 
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Pp. 93-112. K. Miinscher, Zum Texte des Troikos Dions von 
Prusa. ‘Textual changes are suggested for §§ 12; 20-21, 26, 31, 
51, 58, 67, 71, 74, 89, 108, 143, 144-6, 147, and 149. Double 
recensions are shown to be found at 125-8 and at 137-9. 


Pp. 113-126. Th. O. Achelis, De falso credita fabularum 
Babrii conversione Latina. The fables of the fox and the grapes 
and the wolf and the lamb, as they appear in H. Steinhdwel’s 
Aesop (15th century), were not taken from a supposed Latin 
version of Babrius, as Thiele thought, but from Rimicius’ (Ri- 
nucci da Castiglione’s) translation (finished in 1448) of a prose 
Aesop. 


Pp. 127-138. Th. Birt, Horazlesungen. 1. Epist. 1, 2, 52 
read fulmenta for fomenta; in 68 read vera for verba. 2. Sat. 
1, %, 2 Hibrida is the cognomen of Persius; cf. Antonius Hi- 
brida, Q. Varius Hibrida. 3. Sat. 1, 1, 108, nemon ut avarus. 
This is for utne nemo avarus, the -ne being attached to nemo, 
the more emphatic word. 4. Sat. 2, 6, 29. Read “ Quid tibi 
vis,” inguam, “et quas res agis improbus?” Urget. 5. Sat. 2, 
6, 16 ff. The meaning of vs. 17 is: quid prius illustrem quam 
hoc ipsum quod me ex urbe removi? But the satire (vss. 23-59) 
describes how the ambitio of various people at Rome bothers 
Horace, who, as a satirist, is interested in man and his portrayal, 
not in the wind and weather. 


Pp. 139-175. H. Kaffenberger, Zur Cirisfrage. The Ciris is 
a rough draught, not published by the author himself, but issued 
to the public perhaps in the time of Asconius and Probus. It 
was written before Vergil’s Georgics, probably before the Buco- 
lics—or, at the latest, about the same time—and before Ovid’s 
works. It was strongly influenced by the great writers of the 
Roman epyllion, Cinna and Calvus. The confusion (in vss. 70- 
76) of the Neptune-Amphitrite with the Glaucus-Circe form of 
the myth may be due to an undeveloped plan that the poet enter- 
tained of introducing symmetry; but, in any case, the poem 
could not have been sent to Messalla in its present condition. 
The poet’s purpose was to startle the Romans by giving a novel 
metamorphosis of Scylla into a bird, although he was aware that 
the Scyllas of the Sicilian and Megarian myths were different 
persons. According to the testimony of antiquity and from all 
that the poem tells us, Vergil was the author of the Ciris. Re- 
semblances in Ovid’s treatment of the myth are due to simi- 
larity of material, and, perhaps, of sources, and to the conven- 
tional style of the genre. 


Pp. 176-191. L. Hahn, Ueber das Verhialtnis von Staat und 
Schule in der rémischen Kaiserzeit. The struggle of the repub- 
lican opposition to the monarchical form of government was at 
the same time a struggle for the control of the youth and the 
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schools. Imperial favors to Roman and Greek teachers were ex- 
pected to help strengthen the authority of the Empire. The 
character and teaching of the scholars that received preferment 
show this to have been the imperial policy. The qualifications 
required for teachers in the higher schools in 425 A. D. are given 
in Cod. Theodos. 6, 21, 1. The pagan emperors believed that 
the future belonged to him who controlled the schools and they, 
therefore, persecuted the Christian teachers. In their turn, the 
Christian emperors fought pagan opposition through the schools. 
Finally, Justinian adjusted the relation of school and state, as 
he did that of church and state, on the principle of the omni- 
potence of the state. Law became the popular study. Instruc- 
tion in philosophy was put under the ban. The ancient religion 
was buried with the ancient philosophy. But the remains of 
ancient learning were taken over with the schools by the church, 
whose representatives, in consequence of the passivity of the state, 
now became the teachers of mankind. 


Pp. 192-207. A. Bauer, Der Einfluss Lukians von Samosata 
auf Ulrich von Hutten. (Concluded from Philologus LXXV, 
437-462.) Satiric elements (character and means of satire; ob- 
jects of satire). Hutten took Lucian as his model, but elements 
derived from the popular literature are often more prominent 
in the stream of his satire. Lucian, popular in the circle of Eras- 
mus, offered a literary form that appealed to the humanist more 
than did current forms of popular satire. Hutten’s greatest 
satirical quality was invective. Lucian’s view embraced the 
whole breadth of life, while Hutten’s satire sounds greater depths 
and deals principally with religion and the conditions obtaining 
in his native land. 


Miscellen. 


Pp. 208-213. R. Kohl, Zum Schluss von Aischylos Sieben 
gegen Theben. Even if vss. 1005 ff. are not to be considered 
genuine, the threnos must be assigned to Antigone and the cory- 
phaeus, while Ismene, because of the difficulties in the myth, 
stage-technique and poetic representation, is to be excluded. 
If Sophoclean influence be rejected, some of the arguments 
against the genuineness of the scene begin to vanish. If vss. 
1039-40 mean, not a symbolic burial, but that Antigone herself 
carries away her brother’s body (Apollod. 3, 7, 1; Philostr. imag. 
432, 3K), and if this is the form of the myth that is intended, 
then it makes against the argument for a careless ‘ redactor’ 
who, under Sophoclean influence, is supposed to have altered the 
close of the tragedy. 


Pp. 213-215. K. Rupprecht, Sophokles als xBapuorys. The 
reading of Vindobon. 281 at sec. 5 of the Vita Soph., év péow 
(not povw) rH @ayvpdi, is the correct reading. The reference 
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must be explained by the poet’s having seized a lyre at a rehearsal 
of the tragedy and shown how the music should be played. The 
poet’s inspired rendering attracted attention, and it may not 
have been a mere freak of fancy that led Polygnotus to immor- 
talize the incident by painting in the Stoa Poecile Sophocles 
with a lyre in his hand. 


Pp. 215-222. KE. Howald, Die Poetik des Aristoteles. Aris- 
totle used a literary source which he worked into his Poetics 
without carefully concealing the sutures. In the original form, 
or in the source, ‘simple’ tragedy meant tragedy with only a 
peripeteia and without an anagnorisis; ‘complicated’ tragedy 
had both. That is, this view regarded a tragedy without a peri- 
peteia as impossible. The source was a manual on the art of 
writing poetry, not a history of poetry. 


Pp. 222-225. W. Schmid, Zwei Bemerkungen zu Aristo- 
phanes’ Fréschen. 1. An overlooked use of the eccyclema—in 
the agon-scene vss. 830-1481. This scene was rolled in at 830 
and rolled out in 1480. Pluto’s words ywpeire . . . cow would 
be conventional and refer to the change of scene by stage- 
machinery. 2. immadexrpvov (vs. 932). To the Athenian public 
this would suggest the favorite sports of the jeunesse dorée. 
Eryxis is compared to a immaXextpyov (934), not because of his 
homeliness, but because he was a devotee of the cock-fight and 


the horse-race. In 937, Euripides taunts Aeschylus with the 
use of the word, which had either vulgar or sporting associations. 


Pp. 225-6. W. Schmid, Haplologie im Satzsandhi. An ex- 
ample is found in Z 395f., which is imitated in a 50f. (K 
436 f. is to be explained by the suppression of the copula.) Plato, 
Apol. 36 B contains another example. 


Pp. 226-228. W. Schmid, Zu Platons Apologie. The idiom 
or. pabdv (36 B) is derived by haplology from ri It 
belongs to the colloquial speech of the older Attic prriod. In 
37 B, the expression drodvec8a SiaBodrds is an unsuitable repeti- 
tion from 19 A SiaBoAnv). The former phrase is 
influenced by Demosth. 18, 4 and Isocr. 15, 56; 11, 37, and 
should be excised. 


Pp. 228-233. A. Hartmann, Ein Miinchener Lycophron-Pa- 
pyrus. The fragment contains in very mutilated condition vss. 
1108-1128 and 1154-1163. 


Pp. 233-234. A. Zimmermann, Die Gottin Oitesia (see Philol. 
72, 158; 74, 473). The name is from oito (connected with 
Greek ef-~.) = iito (itor) with the suffix ens-is (from the prepo- 
sition ens = eis), whence -e(n)sia. She was the goddess of 
acquisition as Fructe(n)sia was the goddess of fruit-culture. 
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Pp. 234-235. A. Becker, Zu Hor. Sat. 1, 1, 25. The crus- 
tula may have been ABC-cakes. According to popular super- 
stition, the eating of an object would give the eater power over 
what was represented by the object. 


Pp. 235-238. H. Koch, Der “Tempel Gottes” bei Laktan- 
tius. In the words Dei templum everteretur (Div. inst. 5, 2, 2), 
the reference is not to the destruction of the church building at 
Nicomedia but to a persecution of the Church. 


GrorGE DwicHt KELLOGG. 


Union COLLEGE, ScHENECcTADY, N. Y. 


RIvVIsTA DI FILOLoGIA E DI IstRUZIONE CLAssica, vol. XLVIII 
(1920), pts. 1, 2. 


Pp. 1-26. Benvenuto Terracini. A study of the neuter plural 
in the Italic dialects, especially with reference to the history of 
such doublets as mendum -1, menda -ae. In Oscan and Umbrian 
the type menda -ae was firmly rooted, and probably more com- 
mon than in Latin. 


Pp. 27-39. Remigio Sabbadini. On the history of the Codex 
Traguriensis of Petronius. The whole manuscript was written 
at Florence between 1423 and 1424. Poggio had discovered the 
Cena in England in 1420, the fragments of books xv and xvi 
in 1423 at Cologne. 


Pp. 40-52. M. Lenchantin De Gubernatis. On Greek and 
Latin accent. VI. The spelling (for pas ) in the 
First Delphic Hymn is probably not a special coinage, to fit the 
musical notes. For this, it would have been sufficient, and usual, 
to write weérpas. It was perhaps an actual variant spelling of 
wétpas, formed by opening up the rp (mute followed by p) with 
the insertion of a parasitic vowel. VII. Voc. Valeri, Valéri. 
The vocative Valeri reported from Nigidius Figulus (see Gel- 
lius, N. A. 13, 26, 1) should probably be regarded, not as a pro- 
paroxytone, but as representing a nominative Vdleris. 


Pp. 53-54. Adolfo Gandiglio. JIncipior or incipio with the 
passive infinitive? Note on Nipperdey’s change of inciperet to 
inciperetur, Caes. B. C. III, 11, 1. For incipio with a passive 
infinitive, cp. Pliny, N. H. 8, 193 and 6, 39; Suetonius, Aug. 76. 


Pp. 55-73. Luigi Pareti. Ancora sulle presunte affinita lin- 
guistiche fra l’etrusco ed il lemnio. Reply to an article by Elia 
Lattes, in vol. XLVII 321-326. 
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Pp. 74-94. Umberto Moricca. Le tragedie di Seneca. IV. 
Seneca e le regole della tradizione sull’ arte drammatica. Seneca 
shows his independence of Horace’s rules (A. P. 185 ff.), by 
making Medea do precisely what Horace says she should not do; 
by assigning a different function to the chorus; by making siz 
acts of his Oedipus; by introducing four speakers in the closing 
scene of his Agamemnon. 


Pp. 95-107. Benvenuto Terracini. Obituary notice of Pier 
Enea Guarnerio (d. Milan, Dec. 1, 1919). 


Pp. 108-134. Reviews and notices of new books: F. H. Fobes, 
Aristotelis Meteorologicorum Libri Quattuor (“ Insomma, una 
bella e buona edizione,” Ettore Bignone) ; R. Sabbadini, P. Ver- 
gili Maronis Aeneidos Libri I-IX; W. A. Merrill, Notes on the 
Silvae of Statius, books I-III; ete. 


Pp. 135-160. Reports of periodicals and list of books received. 


Pp. 161-191. Giuseppe Corradi. On the rule of Asia Minor 
and of the islands of the Aegean in the time of the early Seleu- 
cidae. 


Pp. 192-194. P. Fabbri. De nonnullis Rhesi tragoediae locis 
discrepantibus. Discussion, in particular, of lines 624 ff. and 
943 ff. The play does not follow the Doloneia consistently. It 
may be the Rhesus of Euripides worked over, and not improved, 
by an Alexandrian poet, perhaps of the time of the Pleiad. 


Pp. 195-211. Giuseppe Ammendola. Per la critica del De 
[ra di Seneca. Textual notes on I 8, 3; 15, 3; 16, 3; 17, 4; 
17, 5; 18, 3; 19, 4; II 1, 1; 7, 3; 15, 1; 15, 2; 19, 2; 20, 4; 
23, 3; 28, 4; 29, 2; 30, 2; 33, 6; IIT 4, 4; 8,8; 9, 4; 13,1; 18, 4; 
21, 2; 33, 1. 

Pp. 212-213. Remigio Sabbadini. Pomponio Leto e il co- 
dice Mediceo di Vergilio. The writer reaffirms his opinion that 
the Codex Mediceus of Vergil was in the possession of Pomponio 
Leto about 1470-71. 

Pp. 214-238. Gino Funaioli. Le fonti della silloge scolias- 
tica Filargiriana. The first instalment of a long article which 
studies the sources of the scholia of Philargyrius and their rela- 
tion to the other scholia on Vergil. 

Pp. 239-257. Arnaldo Beltrami. Clemente Alessandrino 
nell’ Ottavio di M. Minucio Felice. Conclusion of an article 
begun in vol. XLVII 366-380. Parallel passages are quoted to 
show that Minucius knew and used the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria. 

Pp. 258-266. Giuseppe Boffito. La posizione di Aristotele 
nella storia dell’ aeronautica. Aristotle affirms the weight of the 
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air, De Caelo, iv 4. In De Animalium Incessu, 3, 10, 11, and 
in De Animalium Motione, 2, he discusses the resistance of 
the air. 

Pp. 267-298. Reviews and notices of new books: Roy C. 
Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama; Ettore Bignone, 
Epicuro; J. Viirtheim, Stesichoros’ Fragmente und Biographie ; 
ete. 


Pp. 299-316. Reports of periodicals. 
Pp. 317-320. List of books received. 


W. P. Mustanrp. 
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REVIEWS 


The Pronunciation of Latin and Greek: the sounds and accents. 
By E. H. Sturtevant, formerly Assistant Professor of Clas- 
sical Philology in Columbia University. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1920. Pp. xiii + 225. 


Seelmann’s Aussprache des Latein dates from 1885, and the 
third edition of Blass’s similar book on Greek pronunciation 
from 1888. It was high time that the student of the classical 
languages should be able to find the best results of modern schol- 
arship on these themes in a convenient compass; he now has it. 
The reviewer is particularly glad that the English-speaking stu- 
dent finds “the evidence in the case” accessible without the 
barrier of foreign language and style; for matters of pronuncia- 
tion are of vital importance to every student, however elementary 
his acquaintance with the languages in question may be destined 
to be. 

Professor STURTEVANT’s book has five chapters: The Nature 
and Value of the Evidence; The Latin Sounds; The Greek 
Sounds; The Greek Accent ; The Latin Accent. One most com- 
mendable feature of the book is that all passages quoted from 
Greek and Roman authors as evidence for the sounds or accents, 
are presented in English translation at the foot of the page,— 
a feature for which every one who has struggled with the crabbed 
style and awkward diction of the grammatical writers will be 
more than grateful. 

So thorough is the reviewer’s agreement with Professor Stur- 
tevant, that -he differs from him in only one major point—the 
nature of the Latin accent. He agrees with Professor Abbott 
that from about 100 B. c. to nearly 400 a. p. the educated Roman 
spoke with a pitch accent and the uneducated Roman with a 
stress accent; Professor Sturtevant holds, with English and Ger- 
man scholars, that through this period also Latin was spoken 
with a stress accent, though not a very strong one. Space for- 
bids adequate discussion here; those interested are referred to 
pages 206-18 of the book under review for the one side of the 
question, and to Professor Abbott’s article in CP. ii. 444-460 
(also to a forthcoming article by the reviewer in TAPA. li) for 
the other. 

Professor STURTEVANT’s interpretation of the confused and 
confusing accounts which the ancient grammarians give of the 
pronunciation of J in Latin, is especially illuminating (pp. 78- 
81); so also his handling of final m (pp. 83-87), and of Greek 
y nasal (pp. 168-169). One should note that the author of the 
book has done much original work in the determination of the 
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pronunciation of the languages; students who do not know this 
already will find evidence of this in the bibliographical footnotes 
where the activity of many American scholars is given due 
recognition. 

Misprints, the almost inevitable blemish of every book, are 
very few, and those which do occur are mostly innocuous. An 
occasional misleading misprint, and some items of varying na- 
tures, may be listed in the order of occurrence. P. 44: One 
misses a reference to Mather, Harv. Stud. in Class. Phil. vi, 83- 
151. P. 4%: the macron in mdior etc. is awkward, though the 
text supplies the needed correction. P. 51: here and elsewhere, 
inscriptional forms might have been cited in capitals, in the 
conventional manner. P. 93: the restriction of the macron to 
use where absolutely obligatory, is unfortunate; it is peculiarly 
baffling on this page, where the loss of s before certain consonants 
is discussed, and ebibo, tredecim, digero are printed without any 
indication of long quantities. In line 10 of the same page, it 
will startle most readers to find i listed with d g 1 m etc. as a 
voiced consonant, even though he remember the terminology 
“ consonantal I” found on p. 44. Pp. 100-101: the interpreta- 
tion of the C-G problem of the Latin alphabet is excellent, and 
constitutes an advance on previous discussions; but a reference 
to Hempl, TAPA. xxx. 24-41, is desirable. P. 102. 5: read 
Sergius for Serguis. P. 107. 22: read angens for angeps. P. 
108, and p. 110: Carnoy, TAPA. xlvii. 145-152, is cited, but 
his results are not fully utilized. Pp. 114-117: the discussion 
of x and z seems too brief for adequacy. P. 151, at bottom: 
the argument is not clear. What proves the length of -a: in the 
dative singular of the first declension? Or else, what proves its 
diphthongal nature? P. 152: the argument on subjunctive 
vowels is askew, because Aves Ave. contain not the lengthened «, 
as Professor Sturtevant says, but the true diphthong (Brug- 
mann-Thumb, Griech. Gram.* § 414. 1, § 415. 1). P. 154: the 
reviewer agrees with Professor Sturtevant that the use of 8 for ¢ 
in glosses and late inscriptions is no proof of a spirant pronun- 
ciation of ¢, but attributes it to a spirant pronunciation of f. 
which is not very unlike the semivowel ¢, rather than to a mere 
similarity in form of the two letters. P. 163. 19: The second 
consonant of ’EXddBer should be o. Pp. 165-166: the proba- 
bility that p was voiceless after w r x is stated in an unsatisfactory 
and unconvincing manner. Pp. 164-167: the term “ whispered ” 
p and d may be a concession to non-technicality, but “ voiceless ” 
would be better, as showing the relation to the variations of 
other sounds; a remark that p and A, uttered in a whisper, are 
voiceless, would make everything clear. There is a considerable 
body of evidence for voicelessness of » and v in some positions, 
but no mention is made of it. Pp. 175. 22: read x@év for 
xidwv. P. 207%: undecim is from *unum-decem by haplology, 
rather than from *uwnodecem by syncope. 
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But these matters are trifles, and are here presented merely to 
enable the user of the book to make his own corrections readily. 
No serious or semi-serious student of Latin or of Greek can 
afford not to avail himself of the interesting and helpful material 
here presented in readily digestible form. Much less should any 
teacher neglect it. 

G. KEnt. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Virgilian Studies. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1920. The Growth 

of the Aeneid. By M. M. Crump. 124 pp. 6s. The 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid. By H. E. BuTLER. 288 pp. 
12s. 


These are the latest volumes to appear in Blackwell’s series of 
“Virgilian Studies” to which Warde Fowler contributed his 
three brilliant essays on the Aeneid. 

Miss Crump argues a thesis which has been argued before, 
though not so persuasively, and which probably can be neither 
proved nor disproved. As all students of Vergil know, the poet 
left his epic incomplete at his death. By an examination of the 
portions that are or appear to be unfinished, by studying the 
inconsistencies due to the lack of the final hand, and by using 
certain obscure statements of the Scholiasts, scholars like Con- 
rads, Sabbadini, Heinze and Gercke have attempted to ferret out 
the poet’s method of work and the original order of the books 
of the Aeneid. In reading the ingenious and often extravagant 
combinations of Gercke, one often feels that one is being worried 
with an intricate but insoluble puzzle, which leads through much 
useless literary gossip to no results of aesthetic or historical 
value. Miss Crump’s book does not give that impression, for while 
it adds little that is new to the argument, it is characterized 
by good sense, revealing keen and sound literary judgment which 
provides the reader with valuable points of interpretation. 

Miss Crump is chiefly concerned with developing a suggestion 
of Sabbadini that the present third book was originally written 
in the third person to stand at the opening of the epic. This 
was then followed by a second book which contained the games 
(now in the fifth book) played at Sicily immediately after An- 
chises’ death, and a third book which described the arrival at 
Carthage. The argument, which is very enticing, cannot be 
reviewed here. Probably those who have recently read the sec- 
ond chapter of Heinze’s “ Epische Technik ” will still feel that 
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an even stronger case can be made for the present order of the 
books, and that a new discussion of the subject should have pro- 
vided a more adequate consideration of the arguments pro and 
con which other studies of the subject have offered. 


Professor BuTLER’s “ 'The Sixth Book of the Aeneid ” should 
be in the hands of every American teacher of Vergil. It makes 
little pretence to originality ; indeed there is not much erudition 
pertaining to any apposite subject that has not found a place 
somewhere in Norden’s ponderous commentary. In a judicious 
introduction Professor BUTLER discusses “'The Sources of Ver- 
gil’s Eschatology,” questioning as not proven Norden’s theories 
of Vergil’s close dependence upon Posidonius and upon a sup- 
posed “ Descent of Hercules.” ‘This is followed by an edition 
of the text of the Sixth Book. 

The commentary of two hundred pages gives not only a happy 
selection of essentials sifted out of many bulky editions, but every 
comment is evidently written with a conviction that is the 
product of a clear insight into Vergil’s psychology, a sure sense 
of poetic values and a wise and penetrating scholarship. 

Readers will of course miss notes of personal interest. The 
comment on the Sibyl’s cave and Apollo’s temple does not reveal 
first-hand knowledge of the picturesque place now being exca- 
vated. The manuscripts might have been reported more fully 
(cf. on line 495) without much loss of space—and “ capitals ” 
are usually not now called “uncials.” Grossrau’s view of line 
586 (Salmoneus’ punishment is made appropriate to his crime) 
is adopted as against Cerda’s, which Norden has supported with 
new parallels in his second edition (not accessible to Dr. Bur- 
LER). . Varius’ poem is not cited in any authority as “ de morte 
Caesaris” (cf. on 621). At line 789 nothing is said of the 
widelv accepted view that Julius Caesar is here referred to. At 
line 841 a reference might have been made to Hirschfeld, K/Jeine 
Schriften, p. 398. The identity of Cossus was anparentlv a 
question that interested the court about 27 B. c. But one has 
to search Dr. BuTLER’s volume for such minor inadequacies. The 
book is a most welcome addition to the many sympathetic studies 
of Vergil that the sound classical scholarship of England has 
been foremost in providing. 

TENNEY FRANK. 


Aeneas at the Site of Rome: Observations on the Eighth Book 
of the Aeneid. By W. Warve Fowter. Oxford: B. B 
Blackwell, 1917. Reprint, May 1919, pp. viii, 1-130. 


No young man should attempt to interpret the Aeneid. The 
value of this little book lies in the author’s long experience of 
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life as well as in the accumulated knowledge of years of study 
devoted to Virgil and to the religious experience of the Roman 
people. “ The sweet air of futurity ” that envelops the episodes 
of this book of the Aeneid Mr. FowxEr invokes for the readers’ 
“ enjoyment and trust ” in the dark days of the summer of 1917. 
The plan of the eighth book was “ unquestionably a happy one,” 
and Virgil’s success in giving reality to the scenes he depicts will 
seem equally happy to anyone who reads the book in Rome and 
especially if he is fortunate enough to read it, as I did, to a 
class of eager students on the Palatine Hill. Mr. FowLER’s 
long familiarity with Italy, especially Rome, makes his com- 
ments of rare value in comparison with the stereotyped notes 
of the ordinary editor. His warning against the use of paral- 
lels from Lucan, Statius, and other later Latin writers for 
explaining Virgil is a needed caution. Parallels with Ennius, 
Lucretius and Catullus, on the contrary, are most valuable. 
Read the note on lines 1-5. 

The rescuing of the fine simile (lines 22-25) from the darken- 
ing comments of German and English scholars is a grateful 
service. The parallel from Apollonius Rhodius makes Virgil 
shine in comparison, and is an illustration of the truth that the 
citation of a Greek original is not an explanation but rather, as 
Mr. DeWitt has pointed out, a signal to watch Virgil closely in 
order to capture his art. A favorite passage (86-101) is 
cleared of difficulties by removing the period after celerant and 
taking rumore secundo to refer to the boatmen’s song. In line 
108, tacitis incumbere remis, glide at an “easy” to the shore 
is certainly the correct rendering. Lines 127-150-174 bring 
Evander and Aeneas together, Greek and Trojan,—the common 
origins of Rome. The note is a model, and is new. On lines 
190-272, the story of Cacus, Mr. Fowuer rightly defends Virgil 
as a story-teller. The walk with Evander as guide over the land 
that was to be the site of Rome (338 sqq.) furnishes Mr. 
Fow er with just the opportunity he desires and the comment 
is the best in the book. The pathos of Anchisiades (521) and 
the sadness of putabant (522) do not escape notice. For the 
first time we have an adequate note on the passage and a pene- 
trating criticism of Sellar’s limitations as an interpreter of Vir- 
gil. Evander’s speech (560-583) is emphasized because of its 

“pathos and tender Italian feeling ” and because it helps “to 
link together the points of the story that is coming.” Mr. 
Fow er sees pictured on the “ Shield of Aeneas” the birth of 
national feeling in Italy after the battle of Actium; the relief, 
not triumph, that follows in Rome after a series of escapes from 
destruction. 


M. S. 
Maptison, WIsconstn. 
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The Correspondence of Marcus Cornelius Fronto. Edited and 
translated by C. R. Hatnes. Vol. II. London: W. Heine- 
mann, 1920. 371 pp. 


Martial, Epigrams, with an English Translation by Watter C. 
A. Ker. Vol. II. London: W. Heinemann, 1920. 568 pp. 


The first of these books completes the edition of Fronto in the 
Loeb Classical Library. It shows the same careful, sympathetic 
treatment as the first volume (A. J. P. XLI 297). One good 
feature is an excellent index. Certainly, Fronto has been for- 
tunate in his latest editor. ‘Inductum,’ p. 46, 1. 7, and ‘ eli- 
gendum,’ p. 62, 1. 1, have each an inverted ‘u’; p. 276, 1. 9, has 
‘in’ for ‘id.’ P. 107, 1. 16, has ‘ five’ for ‘four’; p. 255, 1. 3, 
‘son-in-law’ for ‘ father-in-law.’ 

The other volume completes the Loeb edition of Martial. The 
translation is uniformly good. In XII 32, 18, ‘ Telosatis’ should 
be ‘ Tolosatis.’ In XI 60, 4, ‘senem Pelian’ is not the ‘ aged 
Pylian.’” At XI 16, 8, ‘uda’ hardly means ‘in her cups’; con- 
trast ‘ sicca,’ XI 81, 2, and Ovid, A. A. IT 686. 


WILFRED P. MustTarp. 


Errore STaMPINI. Studi di Letteratura e Filologia. Seconda 
serie. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1921. xiv + 463 pp. Lire 24. 


This second volume of Professor Stamprnt’s ‘ collected works ’ 
is published to mark the completion of his fortieth year of uni- 
versity teaching. Like the first volume (see A. J. P. XX XVIII 
116) it includes a number of studies which have appeared in 
various books and journals in the last forty years. It begins 
with 112 pages on ‘ Le Odi barbare di G. Carducci e la metrica 
latina’ (1881)—one of the earliest, and probably one of the 
best, discussions of Carducci’s imitations of classical metres. It 
republishes the introduction to an edition of the Adelphoe of 
Terence (1891), and to a critical edition of Horace (1892). It 
contains verse translations of the six poems of Sulpicia daughter 
of Servius, and of thirty-eight of the shorter poems of Catullus. 
It offers a number of textual notes on the Fifth Book of Lucre- 
tius. In an appendix Professor StamPrni gives a further selec- 
tion from his own inscriptions and other formal compositions in 
Latin and Italian. Time has modified the sentiment he ex- 
pressed in some of them—for example, the complimentary ad- 
dresses to William II of Germany (1896) and to President Wil- 
son (1919)—but he lets them stand as historical documents. 

In the Fifth Book of Lucretius he proposes to read: 312, quae 
neque proporro sibi cumque senescere credas; 468, corpore con- 
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creto circumdatus undique fudit; 485, uerberibus crebris ex- 
tremae ad limina partis; 881, hinc illinc par, uis non sat par si 
esse potissit ; 1012-13, concessit in unum concubitum; 1409, et 
numerum servare modis didicere neque hilo; 1442, tum mare 
ueliuolum florebat litora propter. 

W. P. Mosrarp. 


A. Rostaeni. Ibis: Storia di un poemetto greco.. Firenze: 
Felice Le Monnier, 1920. 123 pp. 12 lire. 


This study of Ovid’s Ibis leads the author to some very novel 
conclusions, which he is bold enough to maintain. The Greek 
poem which Ovid imitated was not the authentic work of Calli- 
machus. It was “a patient mosaic of reminiscences of Calli- 
machus,” composed in the first half of the second century B. C. 
It was aimed, not at Apollonius of Rhodes, but at some fictitious 
enemy named Ibis (a man of Libyan origin). It had nothing 
to do with the personal habits of the bird ibis; the mischief- 
making lines of Ovid’s poem, 451-2, Et quibus exiguo volucris 
devota libello est, Corpora proiecta quae sua purgat aqua, are an 
interpolation. It is translated, pretty faithfully, by Ovid (who 
regarded it as the work of Callimachus) and applied to an 
unknown enemy of his own. Finally, the scholia on Ovid’s Ibis 
may be in the main translated from scholia on the Greek poem. 


W. P. Mustarp. 


Professor W. M. Linpsay has published a preliminary list of 
the Liebaert Collection of (1644) Photographs from Latin MSS. 
I quote as follows from the introductory paragraph: “ The late 
Abbé Paul Liebaert, of the Vatican Library, whose interests 
were divided between the script of the earlier and the illumina- 
tion of the later Latin MSS., made with his excellent camera 
many photographs (in natural size) in many libraries. His 
negatives are now to help palaeographical study. By a letter to 
the photographer, Pompeo Sansaini, Via Antonio Scialoja 3, 
Rome, a photograph can be procured from any negative. A full, 
accurate, authoritative list of the negatives will be published in 
the Studi e Testi.” 

C. W. E. Minter. 
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